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EDITORIAL 


Various Requests 


In the March Editorial I said I did not feel that 
another vote for unrecorded symphonies, or indeed for 
any unrecorded large orchestral works, was wanted at 
the moment. A valued correspondent from Canton 
writes to make some suggestions which, I think, should 
be brought before the attention of readers in order to 
see how far they voice a general demand. The first 
symphony he asks for is Vaughan Williams’s London 
Symphony. Columbia recorded this in pre-electric 
days, and our correspondent says that even with his 
Mark 10A he can get very little out of it. I imagine that 
the purchasing response to the original recording was 
not too generous, or else no doubt Columbia would 
have re-recorded it. Then there is the Pastoral Sym- 
phony which has never been recorded at all, and is there 
not a Sea Symphony ? I am sure many readers will 
agree with me that Dr. Vaughan Williams deserves a 
triumph on the gramophone, and that his appeal 
should not be judged by what was an inadequate 
recording of the past. Now that the last of Sir Edward 
Elgar’s major orchestral works has been given to us—I 
refer to the four twelve-inch H.M.V. discs of Falstaff 
played by the London Symphony Orchestra and con- 
ducted by the composer himself—I hope that His 
Master’s Voice will give some of the other British 
composers an orchestral show. What about a Bax 
symphony as our correspondent asks ? It is difficult 
to reach a definite opinion about contemporary com- 
posers unless their work is given as fair a chance to be 
heard as often as the work of great composers of the 
past. About ten years ago the Vocalion Company 
brought out a symphony by Sir J. B. McEwen called 
the Solway Symphony. I never notice that it has been 
played anywhere at concerts, but it was an extremely 
attractive work, and it thoroughly deserves to be re- 
recorded, Our correspondent from Canton goes on to 
ask why there are so few records of American music, 
and puts in a plea for some of MacDowell’s work to be 
recorded. At a concert in Canton recently, two Ameri- 
can school teachers played the finale of MacDowell’s 
Piano Concerto in D minor in an arrangement for two 
pianos, and our correspondent says that if the rest of 
the concerto is as good as the last movement it would 
certainly be worth recording. He classes it with Grieg 


and Rachmaninoff’s work, and says that it is full of 
romantic vigour. He also speaks with admiration of 
MacDowell’s Tragic and Celtic sonatas. Finally, some- 
body’s performance at that same concert of Dohnanyi’s 
Rhapsody in F sharp minor set him longing for 
Dohnanyi’s C major Rhapsody. Let me quote from 
his letter : 

I feel certain that it would sell in its thousands, and I 
can’t imagine even the most austere of music-lovers resisting 
its ‘schwung.’ Half-way through it is marked ‘ mit grossten 
schwung’: glorious! I hope heaps of people will support me 
in asking for this work; there is not enough schwung in most 
things nowadays. 

Doubts begin to assail me about the key signature of the 
Rhapsody : Anyway, it’s 
the one which contains the marvellous broad ascending bath- 
singable tune, followed by a curiously simple but satisfactory 
tune given out in single notes by the right hand. 

I must confess that this whets my appetite for this 
Rhapsody, and with the amount of repetition in which 
our pianists indulge it should not be difficult for one of 
them to find an opportunity to record it. 

Mr. Fujita writes to let us know that he has just 
succeeded in establishing a Gramophone Society in 
Tokio called the Kokusai Record Kanshakai (The Inter- 
national Gramophonic Society). The first concert of 
the society was held in the middle of March, and by the 
end of the month they had already secured over 250 
members. Evidently this is going to be a prosperous 
society, and we send it all our good wishes, because the 
existence of such a society will support some of the 
specialist societies now being formed in this country. 

Now comes another correspondent from Wisconsin 
who has joined the Hugo Wolf Society and the 
Beethoven Sonata Society, and who declares himself 
willing to enrol in the forthcoming possible Haydnand 
Sibelius Societies, but who asks why there is no proposal 
to go to the fount of music and form a Bach Society, 
and, indeed, I have been astonished that when sugges- 
tions were made for various societies Bach was not more 
often suggested. Here is an opportunity for other 
correspondents to express their enthusiasm on behalf of 
such a project. The same correspondent from Wisconsin 
also pleads for complete versions of Mozart’s operas, 
and once more I must plead that it is time for really 
authoritative performances of Figaro and Don Giovanni 
and The Magic Flute to be seriously considered. 
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In the same letter I am interested to find our corre- 
spondent referring to his ‘‘ disquothéque of over 1,800 
records,” for he challenges me by such a word to find 
a good English one. Why not a “ recordary ” ? Which 
do readers prefer ? 

The word “ gramophile,”’ which in a rash moment of 
light-heartedness I introduced to the English language 
in the year 1920, will have to be incorporated into the 
supplement of the New English Dictionary, for it has 
become generally accepted. At the same time it has 
put American gramophone enthusiasts in a difficulty, 
because they do not use the word ‘‘ gramophone ” but 
‘“‘ phonograph,” so that many of them speak now of 
‘“‘ phonophiles.” Strictly, this should limit such ama- 
teurs to those whose special delight is the recording of 
the human voice. My own word is, of course, com- 
pletely outrageous, and as vile a piece of bastard Greek 
as the word “‘ gramophone ”’ itself, which was originally 
invented to dodge the law of copyright. I have just 
been put to the necessity of inventing another word to 
describe a Gaelic conversation-grammar which will 
shortly be published, illustrated by records of the 
lessons. I have called this the Gaelic Phonogrammar, 
and I commend the word to those who have already 
brought out French, German, Spanish, and other 
language courses for use with the gramophone. 

In one of the earliest numbers of THE GRAMOPHONE 
I commented on the number of educated correspondents 
who spelt “ gramophone ” “ gramaphone.” Curiously 
enough, this still continues, though it is much more 
frequent among the possessors of the cultivated hand- 
writing than among those whose enthusiastic scribbles 
suggest a less academic education. I notice, too, that 
most people pronounce “ cinematograph ” “ cinemeto- 
graph,” though usually they spell it right. 


Beethoven’s Mass in D 

‘“The summer and autumn of both 1818 and 1819 
were spent at Médling. His health at this time was 
excellent, and his devotion to the Mass extraordinary. 
Never had he been known to be so entirely abstracted 
from external things, so immersed in the struggle of 
composition. Schindler has well described a strange 
scene which occurred during the elaboration of the 
Credo—the house deserted by the servants, and denuded 
of every comfort ; the master shut up in his room, 
singing, shouting, stamping, as if in actual conflict of 
life and death over the fugue Et vitam venturi; his 
sudden appearance, wild, dishevelled, faint with toil 
and twenty-four hours’ fast! These were indeed ‘ drang- 
vollen Umstinden ’"—wretched conditions—but they 
are the conditions which accompany the production of 
great works.” 

In these words Grove describes the conditions in which 
Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis in D was written, a com- 
position which was begun in 1818 and finished on 
February 27th, 1823, during which time he also wrote 
the great Hammerklavier Sonata in B flat, Op. 106, and 
the beautiful Sonata in E major, Op. 109, following 


' gance. 


these with the Hammerklavier Sonata in A flat, Op. 110, 
and the divine last Sonata in C minor, Op. 111. When 
the Mass was finished Beethoven almost immediately 
began to write the Choral Symphony, and these two 
sublime works were followed during the last years of 
his life by the last five string quartets, the whole body 
of music offering to the human soul the most secure | 
assurance of immortality that music has offered yet. 
This month the Decca-Polydor records provide us 
with an opportunity to study the Missa Solemnis in D 
performed by the Bruno Kittel Choir and the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Bruno Kittel on eleven ¢ 
twelve-inch discs, the twenty-second side of which is f 
occupied by a performance of Beethoven’s version of 
Creation’s Hymn sung by the Basilica Choir with 
orchestra and grand organ. Each disc is being published 
at 5s. Last month Mr. Crabtree gave us a most interest- 
ing criticism of these discs, pointing out one or two | 
mistakes of numbering and making some useful observa- 
tions on the quality of the singing. I gathered from his 
remarks that he was a little doubtful whether he agreed 
with Sir Henry Hadow in comparing it favouralily 
with the great masses of Palestrina and Bach. It always 
seems to me that musical critics in commenting on the 
music of masses are apt to forget the words and actions 
the music is intended to illustrate and express. How- f 
ever beautiful, however elevating, however profoundly 
religious Bach’s great Mass in B minor may be, it does 
not express the Mass itself, and whatever may be the 
greatness of it as music it inevitably fails dramaticaily 
and practically. A musician might argue that drama is 
not required for a mass, and my reply is that dramatic 
music is now as much required for a mass as for an 
opera. The purest expression of ecclesiastical music 
is Palestrina, but such music can never be written again 
by the hand of man until an age of faith returns. It is 
true that Palestrina lived and wrote during the 46th 
century, but his music is untouched by the mental f 
disturbance of either the Reformation or the Renais-j 
The security of its faith expresses the 13th 
and 14th centuries. The great Mass of Pope Marcellus 
would have been completely intelligible to St. Louis. 
In judging Beethoven’s Mass in D we have to remember 
that it is an affirmation of faith delivered at a moment 
in the development of mankind when the last vestiges 
of a secure geocentric universe had been swept away. 
The portions of the Mass available for musical setting 
make the task of the composer who wishes to give his 
music form apart from its illustrative aspects a difficult 
one. Palestrina had to consider merely the professional 
side of the business, if I may so put it. His job was to 
write masses to be sung by an ordinary choir that 
would not occupy an undue amount of time. Bach was 
not hampered by any considerations of time, for his 
Mass was never meant to be performed as a mass il 
church: It is, in effect, an oratorio. The later 18th 
century composers like Mozart and Haydn found 
themselves much handicapped by the conflicting claims 
of the musical and the ecclesiastical. The ninefold 
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Kyrie followed by the long Gloria in Excelsis, and the 
even longer and more varied Credo, left little with which 
to achieve a climax with the threefold Sanctus, the 
Benedictus, and the Agnus Dei, particularly as the 
Agnus Dei had already been partly incorporated in the 
Gloria. Yet, from an ecclesiastical point of view, this 
disproportion must not be felt in the music, because the 
only part of the mass sung after the words of consecra- 
tion are the Agnus Dei. It is of absorbing interest to 
see how Beethoven confronts this artistic problem, 
especially as he had already in 1807 written one rather 
dull and somewhat conventional mass according to those 
who have heard it. I do not know it myself. 


The occasion for the second Mass was the installation 
of his friend, the Archduke Rudolf, as Archbishop of 
Clmiitz. But Beethoven was quite carried away by 
his composition, and the Mass was not finished until 
turee years after the installation had been held. It is 
clear that we can acquit Beethoven of any conventional 
performance. What may have been conceived originally 
as a complinent to a great friend soon took upon itself 
the whole of the vast burden of Beethoven’s humanity. 
The Mass in D must be regarded as a formal act of 
faith, and it is in the highest degree significant that this 
formal act of faith in the doctrines of the Catholic 
Church was followed by the ultimate expression of 
Beethoven’s individuality unfettered by any doctrinal 
formality in the Ninth Symphony. And if we take 
those last piano sonatas to express the workings of his 
mind during the adaptation of it to the expression of 
Christian truth in the Mass which he was composing at 
the same time, may we not equally surmise that the 
late quartets were showing the workings of a mind 
which, had longer life been granted to it, would have 
soared even beyond the Ninth Symphony into the 
Tenth Symphony on which he was already meditating? 

The first three sides of the Decca-Polydor Mass in D 
are occupied by the ninefold Kyrie. Kyrie Eleison and 
Christe Eleison are the only Greek words in the liturgy 
of the Western Church. Lord have mercy upon us, 
Christ have mercy upon us, Lord have mercy upon us, 
each in turn repeated three times. Nothing might be so 
easily conventionalized as those simple ejaculations 
uttered in a language twice removed from ordinary 
speech. But Beethoven from the very start seems 
determined that there shall be nothing conventional 
about his Mass. In the very first notes of the Kyrie 
Eleison you hear, as it were, the wailing of that Europe 
distressed and impoverished by the Napoleonic wars, 
a Europe, indeed, whose emotions were not unlike 
those we are feeling in our Europe of to-day. After the 
first Kyrie Eleison, the Christe Eleison seems to strike 
a more confident note, and when the Kyrie Eleison is 
repeated on the third side, it seems in some mysterious 
way to combine the first Kyrie Eleison with the Christe 
Eleison, and to prepare the worshipper for the superb 
note of triumph with which the Gloria in Excelsis opens. 
In the Second Prayer Book of Edward VI the Gloria in 
Excelsis by a printer’s mistake got moved to the end of 


the office of Holy Communion, where it is entirely out 
of place. In the Scottish and American Prayer Books, 
however, the Gloria is not displaced. The first side 
contains what Mr. Crabtree calls that ‘‘ almost miracu- 
lous stroke of the climax of Glorificamus Te,” which 
must be heard, for the wonder of it cannot be expressed 
in words. The second side of the Gloria contains two 
of the appeals which are afterwards repeated in the 
Agnus Dei, ‘“* Who takest away the sins of the World, 
have mercy upon us.” There are some marvellous 
phrases for the Peccata Mundi, and it will be interesting 
to see the different way in which Beethoven treats them 
in the Agnus Dei. The third and fourth side of the Gloria 
carry on the note of triumphant expectation with which 
it opens, and then we come to the Credo. In all earlier 
creeds the first phrase, Credo in unum Deum, “‘ I believe 
in one God,” is expressed in a single phrase, but 
Beethoven opens with a repetition by soloists and choir 
of the single word “credo,” and the effect of this 
detached from the dogmatic details of what is believed 
has an almost defiant character as if we were to translate 
Credo, I do believe, I will believe, I must believe. At 
the end of this side, at ‘‘ Who for us men and for our 
salvation came down from Heaven,” the voices express 
marvellously this preface to the statement of the great 
mystery of the Incarnation. It must be remembered 
that while the Et incarnatus est is sung the congregation 
will be kneeling till the conclusion of that supreme 
statement of the Christian Faith, Et Homo Factus Est, 
And Was Made Man. I know nothing in music which 
expresses a so completely positive and overwhelming 
statement of fact. On the third side of the Creed there 
is a moment of intense drama when the trumpets ring 
out the last trump as the choir sings ‘‘ He shall come 
again with glory to judge both the quick and the dead.” 
The trumpet call in the third Leonora Overture pro- 
duces a similar dramatic effect, and yet that trumpet 
call, romantic and exciting as it is, is of an entirely 
different quality from this awe-inspiring trumpet call of 
the Last Judgment. The fourth and fifth sides of the 
Creed are taken up with the repetition of the last four 
words, Et vitam venturi saeculi, ‘‘ and the life of the world 
to come.” 


“* To see a World in a Grain of Sand, 
And a Heaven in a Wild Flower, 
Hold Infinity in the palm of your hand, 
And Eternity in an hour.” 


Thus wrote Blake, and we who listen to the two sides 
of the gramophone disc which records that last phrase 
of the Nicene Creed may hear Eternity in that sublime 
fugue. 

The threefold Sanctus calls worshippers at Mass to 
prepare for the solemn moment of consecrating the 
elements. Beethoven’s music is full of awe as the 
accomplishment of the great mystery draws near. The 
Sanctus is followed immediately by the Benedictus, 
Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord, 
Hosanna in the Highest. It is rash for any critic to 
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attribute a sublety of intention to the composer for the 
attribution of which he lacks authority from the com- 
poser himself, but I cannot help thinking that by the 
solo violin which plays such an important part in the 
Benedictus, and which made Mr. Crabtree ask if as a 
whole it rose above prettiness, Beethoven meant to 
express pathetic humanity, and that the voices which 
are so much more austere than the violin solo are 
intended to be voices of celestial life. One of the 
problems which has beset all composers who have 
written masses, perhaps the chief problem, is how to 
prevent an anticlimax when they come to write the 
Agnus Dei. I refer, of course, to composers who suc- 
ceeded the liturgical composers like Palestrina, and who 
developed what was known as the Neapolitan school, 
which, in other words, means the writing of dramatic 
music for the Mass. The Agnus Dei is the only music 
sung while the consecrated elements are on the altar, 
and yet, with slight variation, the same ejaculations 
have already been uttered in the course of the Gloria 
before the Consecration. O Lamb of God, Who takest 
away the sins of the World, have mercy upon us. This 
is repeated twice, and then O Lamb of God, Who 
takest away the sins of the World, grant us peace. With 
this concludes the musical part of the Mass. Beethoven, 
by a stroke of superlative genius, succeeds in making his 
Agnus Dei a more tremendous utterance than anything 
he has previously written in the course of the Mass. 
I said that in the opening Kyrie one felt the wailing of 
a disheartened and war-ravaged Europe. During the 
Agnus Dei we hear on the drums the booming of the 
guns that bombarded Vienna, we hear the martial 
sounds of trumpets and the clash of war, and at the 
end we hear that tremendous appeal for peace, Agnus 
Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi, dona nobis pacem. This 
is succeeded by that beautiful prayer for peace which 
begins, Domine Jesu Christe, qui dixisti Apostolis tuis, 
Pacem relinguo vobis, Pacem meam do vobis. 


Writing for the eleventh edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica in 1910, Professor Donald Tovey said : 
' “ In the Agnus Dei the circumstances of the time gave 
him something special to say which has never so 
imperatively demanded utterance since. Europe had 
been shattered by the Napoleonic wars. Beethoven 
read the final prayer of the Mass as a “ prayer for 
inward and outward peace,” and, giving it that title, 
organized it on the basis of a contrast between terrible 
martial sounds and the triumph of peaceful themes, in 
a scheme none the less spiritual and sublime because 
those who first heard it had derived their notions of the 
horror of war from living in Vienna during its bombard- 
ment. Critics who have lived in London during the 
relief of Mafeking have blamed Beethoven for his 
realism.” eye: , 

We can say now that the circumstances of the time 
make this grand utterance more imperative even than 
when Beethoven first delivered it, we who have lived 
through so much more than the siege of Mafeking. 


I had intended to attach to these remarks about the 
Mass in D some remarks about the Ninth Symphony, 
but space does not allow them to be made this month. 
I hope that readers will make an effort to get acquainted 
with these Decca-Polydor records, in some way or 
another, for I believe they will find the Mass in D a great 
intellectual and emotional experience. The Agnus Dei 
should be sung before any conference of the League of 
Nations. 


The Haydn Society 


The Haydn Society, which is being launched by 
H.M.V. next month, promises well. I have just had the 
privilege of hearing some proofs of three of the string 
quartets, Quarter in C major, Op. 33, No. 3; Quartet 
in C major, Op. 20, No. 2; Quartet in G major, Op. 77, 
No. 1. The performers are the Pro Arte String Quartet, 
and both from the point of view of playing and of ¥ 
recording I think we shall be able to call these the most 
beautiful examples of chamber music hitherto produced 
for the gramophone up to date. We have not had too 
much chamber music lately in the monthly bulletins, 
and the pleasure of having a string quartet like this at 
one’s command is really exquisite. I understand that 
membership of this Society is to be strictly limited, 
and I fancy that readers interested in chamber music 
will be well advised to enrol themselves as soon as 
possible. I shall say more about these records nearer 
to the date of publication. 


Compton MACKENZIE. 


Casting “The Ring” 

The March Competition was a brilliant success. A 
hundred and thirty readers from all parts of the world 
had a shot at the ideal cast for Wagner’s Ring. In cases 
like Friedrich Schorr for Wotan, and Marie Olzcewska 
for Fricka, Lauritz Melchior for Siegfried and Frida 
Leider for Briinnhilde, there was practically no differ- 


ence of opinion. Actually, Mme. Olzcewska’s name 
appeared oftenest of all, in several parts. Habich as 
Alberich, Tessmer as Mime, Andrésen as Hagen, and 
Lotte Lehmann as Sieglinde, were almost undisputed, 
but for the part of Erda, Olzcewska and Onégin ran 
neck and neck almost to the post. 

The Editor will deal with the ideal cast next month ; 
but in the meantime the prizewinner is Mr. J. F. 
NEEDHAM, 8, Clifford Avenue, Ings Road, Hull, with 
22 out of a possible 27. 
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The Gramophone and the Singer 


THE GENIT OF BROADCASTING HOUSE 


by HERMAN KLEIN 


MALGAMATION of forces and fusion of interests 

are among the commonplaces of the age. They 
are almost the sole remedy for wasteful competition and 
unnecessary trade friction. Two or three seasons ago I 
formed the opinion that the only chance for operatic 
enterprise in this country lay in a union of the existing 
organisations, in a cessation of the policy of endeavour- 
ing to cut each other’s throats; and I said as much 
in these columns. The fusion of the Covent Garden 
interests with those of Sir Thomas Beecham (the 
League of Opera), the Carl Rosa Company, and the 
Old Vic-Sadler’s Wells combination, could not fail to 
have an enormously beneficial effect upon the cause of 
opera alike in London and the provinces. — 

These thoughts came into my mind with vivid force 
the other day when, by the courtesy of Sir John Reith, 
{| was for the first time shown over the new headquarters 
of the British Broadcasting Corporation in Portland 
Place. Whilst gazing upon the inexhaustible wonders 


and surprises of that amazing building I was saying to 
myself: ‘‘ Here in this working home of the B.B.C. is 
now situated, for good or ill, the real mainspring of the 
musical life of the British Empire. 


No matter how 
important and all-embracing its other branches of 
activity, there is none that it has taken in hand with 
such executive completeness, with such commanding 
influence and power, as the provision of the material 
appertaining to the art of music.” 

There is no need to speak of the exterior of Broad- 
casting House. That everyone can see for himself and 


inspect without the aid of an assiduous and attentive- 


cicerone. To my thinking, it is frankly plain; perhaps 
unnecessarily devoid of beauty. The interior is also plain 
and utilitarian, though not, I am given to understand, 
quite so convenient in arrangement as it might be for 
the co-ordination of the various elements and sections 
of an ultra-heterogeneous staff. But the 22 studios 
contained in the central tower and the offices and 
waiting-rooms in the external structure, so far as I was 
enabled to visit them in course of a two hours’ tour, all 
seemed to me to be elegantly appointed and com- 
fortable—especially the easy-chairs, which I sampled 
frequently. The inset communicating windows and 
doors also seemed to me cleverly planned for facilitating 
the necessary understanding where combined or 
ensemble work is required. The degree to which the 
studios are sound-proof is amazing; and, while the 
silence can be actually oppressive, the atmosphere never 
can be so, for the ventilation is such that fresh air greets 
you everywhere from the sub-basement to the eighth 
floor above street level. 

It was to the latter that we first mounted by a noise- 
less lift and entered what was for me one of the most 


interesting apartments in the whole establishment— 
to wit, the Control Room. It was the one place that I 
felt I would like to stay in for hours, nay, days, until 
I had mastered the working of its elaborate equipment 
of switchboard and amplifiers and exquisitely delicate 
electrical indicators. I wanted to put on earphones, 
like those young engineers seated at their six tables or 
desks ; to judge the relative acoustic strengths of the 
talkers and the actors whose transmissions and 
rehearsals they were so smoothly regulating ; to increase 
or diminish to the proper focus the sounds that were 
going out or coming in, or both. The long apartment 
was the ‘‘ Dramatic Control” room; the ‘‘ Musical ” 
room, if I am not mistaken, occupied a smaller area. I 
wasalso shown an invaluable “ Mixing Board ” contrived 
to bring about the correct timing and combining of 
speech and incidental music ; also meters fixed to a 
required level and a marvellous instrument called the 
‘* potentiometer ”’ that has, I believe, much to do with 
the process of amplifying. Here it was that I en- 
countered my friend Sir Walford Davies, not in person, 
but discoursing in his familiar confidential manner about 
the Bells of St. Martin’s, and, with the aid of two peals 
of bells, a pianoforte, and that powerful adjunct the 
amplifier, projecting his cheery tones lustily in the 
nursery songs of old for transmission to every corner of 
the radio world. I should mention, however, that the 
‘Musical Control” room is actually situated on the 
floor below (the seventh); and so is the Production 
studio, with its atmospheric devices for imparting 
either indoor or open-air qualities to spoken dialogue. 

Naturally, I did not enter half the studios (though 
most of them were unoccupied in the afternoon) nor did 
I intrude into any of the dozens of busy offices. Thus 
I did not come across many of the 750 genti loci 
who frequent this extraordinary hive of industry. 
I should have liked to see more of them. I should have 
liked especially a nice quiet chat with certain members 
of the Worshipful Company of Announcers, in order to 
impress upon them the necessity for a more careful 
study of the pronunciation of the French language, a 
more careful regard for the peculiarities of their own 
(unimproved so far by the notorious B.B.C. vocabulary), 
and the general avoidance of incoherent mannerisms 
in their distribution of the news bulletins. Some of 
these gentlemen are too painstaking ; others not half 
painstaking enough. One office that I certainly 
enjoyed visiting was that of Major Gladstone Murray, 
the ubiquitous and able Director of Publicity, who 
thoughtfully invited me to join him and a friend or 
two in a welcome cup of tea. But of the Director- 
General I saw nothing on this occasion, nor were ‘the 
Governors at work in their conference room or council 
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chamber, whichever it is; neither was a religious 
service being conducted in the singularly remote and 
beautiful Religious Studio designed by Mr. Ed. Maufe, 
which I admired immensely. But if I missed the 
genii in person I was able, nevertheless, to appreciate 
the accommodation provided for their well-ordered 
tasks. 

I was glad to see working the Blattnerphone recording 
equipment of which I had heard so much. It appeared 
to be a very simple machine, winding and unwinding 
its wheels of steel tape, to be reserved for reproduction 
if and when required. It is also connected with the 
Control Room so that any programme may be recorded 
or fed back for re-transmission. The device is doubtless 
less simple than it looks, like many other new inven- 
tions utilised in this up-to-date establishment, but then 
I am not pretending to give more than a layman’s 
impression of a gigantic technical achievement. The 
electrical equipment alone could not be described in 
more than double the space at my disposal ; nor dare 
I begin to enlarge on such topics as microphones, 
with their carbon or condenser types, the acoustic 
treatment of the studios, the qualities of loud-speakers, 
the various kinds and uses of amplifiers, and so on. 
Then, again, how could I hope to do justice to the 
miracles accomplished in the “ Effects” Room, pro- 
vided as it is with a myriad mechanical appliances for 
imitating every sort of sound to be heard on land and 
water. The marvel is how these can be provided and 
transmitted to any studio at the precise instant they 
are required. 

On one floor below, the fourth, I visited in turn a 
band studio (where a sectional comic opera rehearsal 
was in progress), the Religious studio already mentioned, 
and the commodious Vaudeville studio, where, I believe, 
preparatory work never ceases, and where, by the way, 
a numerous studio audience can be accommodated. 
But this last is tiny by comparison with the big Concert 
Hall which rises from the lower ground to the top of the 
first floor and is situate in the centre of the building. 

_In shape it reminds one of the stern portion of a huge 
galleon cut in halves, with space for a choir at one end, 
for an audience of about 750 seated on a slope at the 
other, and the orchestra on the flat floor surface between. 
It is to be provided later on with a fine organ, and 
certain of the performances given here will, it is 
expected, be open on payment to the public. As to the 
acoustic qualities of the hall I am unable to offer an 
opinion, beyond the fact that—judged by my own 
brief vocal experiments—it produces no echo and will 
serve splendidly for purposes of wireless transmission. 
Neither will the loudest musical sounds within be audible 
beyond its walls. And here again the complex ventila- 
tion is perfect, the air being extracted from under the 
seats by fans situated somewhere on the distant roof. 

I must not omit to mention the two admirable rooms 
where members of the Press (particularly musical 
critics, of course) can listen in comfort to transmissions 
from any British or foreign regional station or from the 


studios. There are also two small “‘ News” studios 
on the fourth floor, from whence are communicated 
those concise ‘ weather and news ”’ bulletins which, at 
6, 9, or 10.15 p.m., depend so much for their charm upon 
the culture, the intelligence, the accuracy of accent and 
speech of the inaccessible and unassailable gentlemen 
who read them. Would that—but never mind! | 
will merely observe that, if the mechanism in the Control 
Room can “‘ check the quality ” of the transmissions, 


it might also be so contrived as to improve the French, 
German, and Italian accents of the Medes and Persians 
Do they 


who are privileged to do the announcing. 
ever listen, I wonder ? 

It will be noted, I hope, that among the more active 
genii of this modern dream-palace are many of vast 
ability and importance whom I would gladly have 
beheld in the flesh had time and opportunity allowed. 
I would have loved to describe to the reader some candid 
interviews with ‘‘ monarchs of all they survey,” such as 
the Directors of Programmes, of Talks, of Music, of 
Vaudeville, et hoc genus omne; not forgetting either 
those omniscient gentlemen, the Editors of the 
Radio Times, the Listener, and World-Radio. I am 
not vain; but I fancy that if I could have quietly 
button-holed them in their new sanctums I could have 
told them a thing or two. Yet let me admit that, after 
completing the tour of this magnificent place, I had a 
distinct feeling of pride and delight that London should 
be the possessor of a treasure so amazingly unique— 
a gem of untold value that is even now radiating its 
glorious light and spreading its beneficent influence 
to every corner of the civilized globe. 

It did not occur to me until I had left the new build- 
ing and was some distance up Portland Place that I 
had not caught a glimpse of our Junior Editor, or of the 
studio from which he broadcasts his popular gramophone 
recitals. I should have liked to see him at work ; but 
it was not his hour, or one of them—for, like his records, 
they are numerous and varied. (By the way, on page 
371 of the current B.B.C. Year Book there is a picture 
of the American apparatus for providing an hour’s 
continuous transmission of an _ electrically-recorded 
programme ; but I do not think this is in use here.) 
Let there be no question about it, it is to Christopher 
Stone that the radio world pays tribute for the recent 
extraordinary development in the use of gramophone 
records for the provision and distribution of wireless 
music. His commentaries are inimitable; but his 
methods have found imitators in every country, to the 
advantage, no doubt, of their exchequers as well as their 
resources for entertainment-supply. Just think how 
easy it is now to turn on the gramophone for a vacant 
half-hour and, thanks to electrical recording, furnish 
first-class orchestral or vocal music so true to the original 
that only the expert ear can detect the difference 
between it and the real thing. 

But it is the new recording that ‘‘ does the trick.” 
The contrast between the new and the old is such that 
when, for example, Mr. Stone gives us one of his 
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valuable recitals of precious and obsolete records 
made thirty years ago, as he did on June 6th, one almost 
fears the effect of the wrong impression which they 
give of the quality, the volume, the resonant power, 
of the voices that sang them. They serve for a sweet 
and welcome reminder, to those who heard them in 
actual life, of once-familiar beautiful tones that will 
ne’er be listened to again, together with certain indivi- 
dual characteristics of style (for those who are capable 
of appreciating them) that are fast fading into the 
Ewigkeit of the vocal art. Above all, perhaps, they 
serve as a vivid illustration of the difference between 
the natural, easy, and perfectly distinct enunciation of 
bygone days and the wretchedly slipshod, inaudible 
utterance of the words that we are condemned for the 
most part to put up with now. 

But for every reason, I would thank Mr. P. G. Hurst 
for the loan of the delightful collection of old records 
that enabled our Editor to awaken such exquisite 
memories on the occasion I refer to. I had no idea that 
some of them were in existence or in a condition to be 
heard. One of the greatest surprises was Edward 
Lloyd’s Preislied, to which I lately referred; it was 
made, apparently, after his series of farewell concerts 
in 1900, when he was living as a gentleman farmer 
near Worthing. But his voice was still clear as a bell, 
and the ‘“‘ thrice happy day ” in the last strophe of the 
Preislied never rang out more clearly. Emma Calvé’s 
Seguidilla was extremely good, and Battistini’s Largo 
al factotum amazing for its rapid diction, though not 
for actual tone. I did not care. much for Albani’s 
Angels, ever bright and fair, but Suzanne Adams’s Jewel 
Song was everything that was claimed for it—a model 
for purity of Gounodian style. Ancona in Tosti’s 
Mattinata and Melba in Bemberg’s Chant hindou both 
proved excellent examples and recalled pleasant 
recollections of their respective personalities. Fainter 
than either of these was the reminder of Edouard de 
Reszke’s glorious organ in the Jnfelice from Ernani, but 
the matchless phrasing was there sure enough, with 
something of the timbre into the bargain. Best of the 
whole group, though, for vitality and realistic repro- 
duction, was the last, namely, Victor Maurel’s recording 
of Quand’ ero paggio, from Verdi’s Falstaff, which role 
(like Iago) he originally created at La Scala. Too short 
to fill the entire side of the disc, the delicious little air 
was spun out by two repetitions, one in response to a 
well-staged Fonotipia studio encore—the first ever 
known—and the other sung over again to the French 
text. In these, Maurel’s voice seemed to improve as he 
went on, and what his artistry was like I leave you to 
guess. Again many thanks! 


New “Connoisseur” Issues 

To continue this month, I signalize the issue of an 
H.M.V. Album containing Berlioz’s popular chef-d’ euvre, 
La Damnation de Faust. Slightly abbreviated, the great 
work is finely done in ten 12in. discs (C2399-C2408), 
with a line-by-line English translation of the French 


text to which it is sung. Of the four soloists, two are 
artists of the Paris Opéra and two of the Opéra- 
Comique, which is equivalent to saying that their share 
of the rendering bears the closest criticism. The St. 
Gervais choir, and the orchestra of Concerts Pasdeloup, 
under Piero Coppola, complete an executive combina- 
tion of the highest excellence. That the Album will be 
warmly appreciated wherever Berlioz’s dramatic legend 
is known I feel convinced. 

A highly artistic rendering by Thom Denijs: of 
Schumann’s Dichterliebe fairly earns its place in this 
collection. The 16 songs are done on three 12in. dises 
(D2062-4) with the aid of a capable but anonymous 
accompanist ; and the singer—a most agreeable tenor 
with baritonal middle notes—has obvious intelligence 
in addition to a refined style, poetic feeling, and an 
unusual command of contrast. Two well-known 
examples of modern Italian opera, in Suicidio and 
La mamma morta (C2347), are dramatically sung by 
Maria Luisa Fanelli, a soprano who possesses a sym- 
pathetic voice, and the right attributes for this kind of 
task. Quite in another vein are a couple of pieces from 
Weinberger’s opera Schwanda the Bagpiper, sung by 
Karl Hammes (40in., B4124). The music is tuneful 
and pleasing, with only a few modern touches, and I 
can imagine it very much to the taste of Viennese 
audiences, especially as given in the dark, manly tones 
of this excellent baritone. The second air, /ch bin der 
Schwanda, has the support of a chorus and is probably 
the popular number of the opera. Karl Alwin conducts. 
I bracket together three discs (10in., B4118, 4119, 
4121), the first and last sung by C. E. Kaidanoff (bass), 
the second by H. A. Sadoven (mezzo-soprano), which 
will make an especial appeal to amateurs of Russian 
music. Well sung and recorded, they are all worth 
hearing, particularly B4119, wherein the two voices 
unite pleasantly with the Balalaika orchestra in 
Dargomijsky’s brief but irresistible Vanka-Tanka. 
“‘ Sounds like Chaliapine,” is the first thing you will 
say on hearing Alexander Kipnis in two Russian folk- 
songs (10in., E585); indeed, the similarity is almost 
startling both as to voice and manner. The Soldier’s 
Song has plenty of martial swing, but for infectious 
spirit and entrain it is beaten by Kalinka, which pulsates 
with a more purely Russian character and rhythm. 
The same admirable bass also provides (10in., two sides, 
E599) a splendid rendering of Leporello’s Madamina 
or Catalogue Song from Don Giovanni (I refuse to 
degrade it with the title of Register Arie); and I 
conclude for the present with a good word for the two 
Mexican songs, Serenata and Estrellita, by Ponce (10in., 
DA1005), both given with the true national flavour, 
plus a peculiar charm of her own, by Nina Kochitz. 


HERMAN KLEIN. 


P.S.—I thank the correspondents who have reminded 
me that Ludwig Hofmann made records of selections 


from Parsifal and Jonny spielt auf. 1 had overlooked 


the fact. 
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BORODIN FOR THE GRAMOPHILE 


by GERALD ABRAHAM 


HE H.M.V. issue of Borodin’s B minor Symphony, played 

by the L.S.0. under Albert Coates (DB1554-6), is an 
important event for gramophone-possessing lovers of Russian 
music. It was apropos of this Symphony that the late Philip 
Heseltine once declared that “‘ so far as traditional symphonic 
form is concerned, the master craftsman of the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century was not Brahms but Borodin.” 
And he added, “ If there is a more perfect example of felicitous 
construction in music, on traditional lines, allied with a 
consummate sense of orchestral colour combinations and a 
power of thematic invention which is nothing short of what 
the Germans call genial ”’ (i.e., of genius) ‘‘ in the whole range 
of modern music, I have yet to make its acquaintance.” I 
fancy most people who know the Russian classics pretty 
thoroughly (and who do not underrate Tchaikovsky unduly) 
would endorse Weingartner’s opinion that Borodin’s Second 
Symphony is the greatest orchestral work by any Russian 
composer. These are sweeping assertions, statements that are 
bound to be received with hearty cries of ‘‘ Bosh! ”’ from the 
candid and with silent smiles of incredulity by the polite. But 
the better one knows one’s Borodin, the more sure one feels of 
his mastery. You may tire of Rimsky-Korsakov’s fireworks, 
his endless “‘ pepper and salt and sauce—and no meat,” as 
Balakirev rather neatly put it ; you may tire of Tchaikovsky’s 
floods of emotion and his tendency to write merely pretty 
tunes when he does give his nerves a rest. But Borodin will 
stand more wear and tear. He also is brilliant and rather 
noisy and has a tendency to lapse into decidedly luscious 
melody—but with a difference. There is always substance 
under the brilliant surface; the meat is not left out. The 
noise is good, healthy, rumbustious purple patch, not the 
noise of a man who can do nothing with his material at a 
supreme climax but play it fff on the brass. And Borodin’s 
melodies, sensuously lovely as they are (for instance, the horn 
solo in the slow movement of this Symphony or the “ Noc- 
turne ” from his Second String Quartet), have distinction, 
that indefinable something which makes all the difference 
between beauty and mere prettiness. One is conscious of that 
““something”’ in all Borodin’s best work. Take the terrific 
opening theme of the B minor Symphony ; it is barbaric— 
and something more. It is not merely that it is unique, unlike 
anything by any other composer. It is—for want of a better 
word I must call it final, one of those things said once and 
said for ever, like some unforgettable line of Shakespeare’s. 
And the same is true of the whole of that first movement. It 
may be, as Heseltine said, in the “‘ traditional ’’ form as far 
as mere outline is concerned, but not in spirit. The essence 
of the “tradition ’’ is the balancing of two chief themes (as 
with Mozart) or groups of themes (as with Elgar), and the 
drama of their conflict. But with Borodin only one theme is 
important architecturally, the opening one. The conventional 
“second subject,” the broader melody which appears first 
on the ’cellos, is treated as a mere episode and, later, is even 
hammered into likeness to the all-powerful first theme. But 
perhaps the most remarkable feature of the Symphony is its 
apparent modernity. It seems almost impossible to believe 
that it was completed fifty-six years ago. 

Most people, I suppose, know that Borodin was only an 
amateur musician, a scientist who, as he said himself, found 
time to compose only on Sundays or when he was too ill to 
work! That, of course, accounts for the smallness of his 
output—one opera, “ Prince Igor” (begun in 1871, and still 
unfinished when he died in 1§87), two symphonies and part 
of a third, the ore sketch “On the Steppes of Central 
Asia,”’ a couple of quartets, and a few songs and piano 





pieces. One can soon get to know the whole of Borodin— 
at any rate superficially. And a very fair proportion of his 
music has been recorded, some of it more than once. The 
justly popular ‘‘ Nocturne ”’ that forms the slow movement of 
his Second String Quartet has been recorded for Columbia 
by the London String Quartet (L2278) and for H.M.V. by the 
Budapest Quartet (D1441); there is no more attractive 
introduction to chamber music in existence. And in their 
first ‘‘Connoisseur’s”’ list H.M.V. gave us a London 
Symphony version of “On the Steppes of Central Asia,” 
directed by Coates (D1885), to compare with the Paris Con- 
servatoire rendering issued by Columbia (L2219). A number 
of excerpts from “‘ Prince Igor ”’ are also available, mostly on 
H.M.V. There is the Overture (D1210) and ballet music, 
the Polovtsian Dances with which Diaghilev made us familiar— 
also introduced effectively though anachronistically in the 
film ‘‘ Congress Dances,” by the way (D1528). Widdop sings 
Vladimir’s aria, ‘‘ Daylight slowly fades ” (D1353), in Act IT, 
and Chaliapin has recorded one song from each of the two 
réles he takes in this opera, th» song (in the First Act) of 
Igor’s treacherous brother-in-law, Galitsky (DA891), in which 
he tells the people of the licence he would permit if he were 
ruler, and the big aria of the Polovtsian Khan Kontchak in 
Act II (DB1104), both in Russian, of course. Columbia has 
another recording of the ballet music (L1811—12), piquantly 
enough by the same orchestra, the London Symphony! But 
the Columbia conductor is Beecham, while the H.M.V. version 
is directed by Coates. In addition, Columbia issue the almost 
equally well-known Polovtsian March, also conducted by 
Beecham, though the orchestra in this case is the Royal 
Philharmonic (L2058). As it happens, the bulk of this music 
belongs to the Second Act of the opera. 

The story of “‘ Igor,’’ derived from a twelfth century Russian 
epic in rhythmical prose, one of the earliest treasures of Russian 
literature, is very simple. The Russian prince Igor and his 
son Vladimir set out to attack the Polovtsi, a nomadic oriental 
people who have been raiding the country. But they are 
defeated and in the Second Act we see them prisoners in the 
Polovtsian camp. The young Prince Vladimir has fallen in 
love with Kontchakovna, the daughter of the Polovtsian chief, 
and as he waits for her, watching the setting sun, he sings the 
beautiful recitative and aria Widdop has recorded. But his 
father finds captivity less pleasant; the music of his aria 
plays an important part in the Overture, the fine broad horn 
melody being that to which Igor sings of his absent wife. But 
Kontchak is not a harsh captor and, in the aria sung by 
Chaliapin, he makes friendly advances to the Prince, even 
offering him the choice of his most beautiful slave-girls if he 
will make peace. And then for the entertainment of his 
prisoners he orders his slaves to dance—the great ballet with 
which the Act closes. The Polovtsian March is the prelude 
to Act III and accompanies the arrival of another band of 
Polovtsi with prisoners and booty. But when “ Prince-Igor ”’ 
was given at the Lyceum last summer, the whole of this Act 
was omitted—without serious damage to the dramatic action ! 
—and the March was simply played as an entr’acte before the 
happy ending in which we see the escaped Igor restored to his 
faithful wife. (Vladimir, incidentally, finds his happiness in 
continued captivity—with Kontchakovna.) 

Borodin threw himself into the composition of ‘“ Igor” 
with true scientific thoroughness, making all sorts of researches 
in history and archaeology and folk-music, rather in the spirit of 
the man who blacked himself all over to play Othello. And we 
must remember that he worked at it, on and off, for about sixteen 
years. Is it to be wondered that “Igor,” this heroic tale of 
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the old clash between Slav and Tartar (and Borodin himself 
had the blood of both in his veins), got into the composer’s 
very bones, musically ? He had been a strikingly original 
musical thinker before he began to study ‘‘ The Song of Igor’s 
Army ”’; we see that from his First Symphony. But as he 
penetrated deeper into the heart of his pet subject, he could 
think less and less of anything else. The great B minor 
Symphony takes its colour, its heroic-barbaric style from 
“Igor”; there are even thematic links between the opera 
and the Symphony, though these are probably accidental. 
The Symphony, one might almost say, is the distilled essence 
of the music of the opera. And then again, the “ symphonic 
picture,” ‘‘On the Steppes of Central Asia,’ with its naive 
programme of the caravan approaching, passing and dis- 
appearing across the vast plain, owes much of its effectiveness 
(like ‘‘ Prince Igor”’) to the contrasting of Russian with 


» 


ADDITIONS TO THE 
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oriental folk-song. The “oriental” melody of “On the 
Steppes ’—it appears first on the cor anglais—might easily 
be one of the “ Polovtsian’”’ themes in the opera. Its little 
triplet figure, accentuated by the grace-notes, also points to 
affinity with the ‘“‘ Nocturne’”’ from the String Quartet. By 
such ‘“ finger-prints’’ a composer unconsciously signs his 
work. The opening theme of the B minor Symphony contains 
another of Borodin’s absolutely unique melodic germs; you 
find it in the finale of his Second Quartet, in the opening of his 
First Symphony (upside down !), all over “Igor.” And yet, 
striking as it is, it is so subtle that you might know the music 
for a long time without noticing it. Nothing keeps a musical 
detective so humble (or the palate of a gramophone-owner 
so fresh) as the continual finding of something new in music 
he “ knows inside out.” 
G. A. 


+ 


H.M.V. CONNOISSEUR 


CATALOGUE 


(continued) 


DB1267. YEHUDI MENUHIN: Sierra Morena (de Monasterio) 
and La Romanesca (harmonised by Achron). 


For his second record Menuhin (or Master Menuhin, as H.M.V. 
unnecessarily label him) plays an attractive 16th Century 
Melody and an Andalusian serenade called Sierra Morena. 
The Melody has a lovely breadth and character about it— 
though I am at a loss to know what the unaccompanied prelude 
and the epilogue have in common with it. As an excellent 
contrast to it comes Serenade, a gay, even, at times, giddy 
affair of little significance but a great deal of charm and serving 
admirably to show up the violinist’s art. (As far as playing 
goes, in fact, there is a double-stopping passage in the interlude 
which could alone justify the inclusion of the record in your 
library.) These two pieces would seem to prove that Menuhin 
is not only at home among his Hebrew melodies. 


DB1301. YEHUDI MENUHIN: (a) La Cancion del Olvido 
(Serrano); (6) Rondo (Spohr) and Chant d’Espagne 


(Samazewilh). 


With the third record we are again in Spain. I do not 
know anything about Samazewilh, but he seems to be uncom- 
tortably addicted to lemon-juice discords played staccato on the 
piano: I suggest they take away what merit there was in the 
melody. The accompaniment, however, is excellently played. 
It is well played, too, on the other side of this third record, 
where Menuhin plays another Spanish Song (lively but not 
particularly characteristic) and a Spohr Rondo of gay incon- 
sequence. These three Menuhin records are all best-sellers 
of the best kind—a tribute to popularity that for once is not 
won at the expense of artistic integrity. And they are all 
clear and crisp in the recording. 


(2392-3. FRANZ JOSEF HIRT: 
Variation on a theme of Bach (Liszt). 


It is a pity that this amazing work has been so poorly 
recorded : there is a cracked, staccato tone throughout, and 
the bass is sometimes completely lost in a rumble of meaning- 
less sound. After a pretentious statement of the chromatic 
theme (taken from a Bach Cantata), we soon come to the 
fireworks. On the second side the pianist excels in triumphing 
over the astounding difficulties set him; but, when it is all 
done, it is doubtful whether it amounts to very much. The 
tears are never real tears (Liszt did not know how to be truly 

B 


Weinen und Klagen: 


simple, in the sense of touching the deepest issues) and the 
mourning has a stage pomp about it. One of the best moments 
is the richly harmonised Chorale which provides a fitting climax 
towards the close. I would recommend the work to students 
if it were not for the poorness of the recording, wherein much 
of the intricacy of the obviously masterly playing is lost. 


C2391. FRANZ JOSEPH HIRT: Prelude and Fugue in C 
sharp Minor (Bach). 


The poor quality of the recording in this same pianist’s 
Weinen und Klagen is here a good deal improved ; something 
must be allowed, however, for the fact that the music is clear 
in outline, even and architectural; it would anyway have 
come through much better. Herr Hirt is evidently a very 
fine musician: his masterly playing of this lovely work makes 
me wonder, in fact, why he ever chose the verbose Liszt. He 
knows how to give the right emphasis to his subjects (notice, 
for instance, the clarity of his fugal playing) and he never 
falls into the error of over-statement. This is throughout a 
pastoral work, in which everything depends on the player’s 
appreciation of the composer’s sense of line and counterpoint ; 
and it is played in the full knowledge of these things. Inferior 
as the recording is, when judged by modern standards, I have 
no hesitation in recommending this disc. 


DB1524. ADOLF BUSCH: Suite in A (Vivaldi, arr. Busch) 
and Siciliano (Geminiani). 

I have yet to hear the record that gives a perfect blend of 
violin and piano. Usually the fault is in bringing the violin 
tone too far forward in comparison with the piano. That 
fault is particularly distressing, of course, where the music is 
good, where, in fact, the accompaniment is a matter of consider- 
able importance to the appreciation of the ensemble. So it 
is with this new Busch record: the violin tone is everything 
one could wish, but what is one to make of that dim, tinkling, 
indeterminate background? If it is answered that, after all, 
we pay to hear the fiddler (as it is supposed, equally erroneously, 
we pay to hear the singer), the reply is that we do not properly 
hear either when we do not hear their accompanist. This 
particular Busch record is very much on the light side, but the 
Vivaldi is lovely, simple-hearted stuff—you will especially 
enjoy the playing of the familiar Gigue, perfectly phrased and 
in simple, undemonstrative tone. The Siciliano on the other 
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side is unpretentious and flows charmingly along, without 
saying much—but, in such music so played, who cares? The 
record proves that a master can make himself understood even 
in trifles. And what purity of tone in the violin recording 
throughout! A lovely, simple record. H. W. 


DB1365-7. YEHUDI MENUHIN and HUBERT GIESEN. 
Sonata in D major, Op. 12, No. 1 (Beethoven), and Andante 
Sostenuto from Sonata in C, K296 (Mozart). 

DB1519-20. ADOLF BUSCH and RUDOLF SERKIN. Sonata 
in E flat major, Op. 12, No. 3 (Beethoven). 


Both these works are recorded complete. The repeats in 
the slow movement of the D major are duly observed, but 
neither Busch nor Menuhin has thought it worth while to repeat 
the first half of the first movement in their respective sonatas— 
an omission that needs no excuse. 

Breaks: D major, first movement—the double bar; slow 

movement—end of the second variation. 

E flat major, first movement—forty-ninth bar after 
the’ double bar; slow movement—twenty- 
second bar. 

It is pleasant to find that preoccupation with the piano works 
of Beethoven has not rendered H.M.V. indifferent to the claims 
of the violin sonatas. What is more, they seem definitely to 
have conquered the Kreutzer habit. Last year’s Connoisseur 
Catalogue gave us the Spring sonata in F (No. 5 of the series), 
and now we are offered Nos. 1 and 3. These, with the 
Kreutzer, make four sonatas recorded by H.M.V. up to date. 
I wonder if we shall get the remaining six before Schnabel has 
finished with the thirty-two piano sonatas ! 

Menuhin plays the D major with the splendid tone and 
flawless technique we have learned to expect from him. In 
this respect there have been other lads of his age who can be 
compared with him. What makes his playing really remark- 
able is his interpretation : Beethoven deserves his respect and 
gets it, and the result is a delightful blend of freshness with 
mastery. I only hope that when he is three or four times his 
present age he will be able to play the first phrase of the opening 
movement with the same superb conviction that he shows 
here. His colleague, Hubert Giesen, has a delightful touch 
which records well, so that the ensemble provides many moments 
of sheer joy in beautiful sound. On the other hand, there are 
just one or two places where the pianist is a little too modest 
for the achievement of perfect balance. This, the only fault 
in an otherwise admirable recording, is even more apparent in 
the Mozart movement on the odd side—a bad choice for 
Menuhin, since the melody lies most of the time in the piano 
part. No doubt in their next joint record the two artists will 
make the necessary readjustment. 

The admirable firm of Busch and Serkin deals well and truly 
with the E flat sonata. It is good to listen to Busch after 
Menuhin; one discovers that the younger player has still 
something to learn, after all. Busch and Serkin give the 
impression that they have thought about this music for years, 
discussed it together and made up their minds exactly how it 
should go. The actual playing of it was only the last and 
smallest part of their task. The brilliancy of the piano part 
makes this Serkin’s sonata ; he starts a little uncertainly with 
the very first phrase, but after that gives an excellent account 
of himself. There are one or two felicities in the piano recording 
that deserve a special mention, the staccato bass in the first 
movement in such passages as that beginning twenty bars 
from the end, the singing melody in the slow movement and 
the sudden fortissimo on a very low note, thirteen bars from 
the end of this movement. When one reflects what the 
gramophone would have made of these only a few years ago, 
one ceases to regret that the sonata has had to wait till now 
for gramophonic recognition. 

The D major sonata consists of an Allegro con brio in ordinary 
first movement form, an Andante con moto (theme and four 
variations), and a final Rondo (Allegro). The E flat major 












starts with an Allegro con spirito (first movement form), goes 
on to an Adagio con molt’ espressione (simple three-part form 
with a coda), and also ends with a Rondo (Allegro molto). 
Neither sonata is at all difficult to follow. 


DB1521-3. ADOLF BUSCH and RUDOLF SERKIN. Grand 
Fantasia in C major for violin and piano, Op. 159 (Schubert), 
and Allegretto from Sonata in F sharp minor, Op. 84 (Reger). 


The invaluable Cyclopedic Survey informs me that Schubert 
composed this Fantasia ‘“‘for the famous violinist, Josef 
Slavjk,”’ adding that in it the composer “ was paying toll to 
the age of virtuosity which had then set in.” It is enormously 
difficult and extremely effective for both violinist and pianist, 
and like a good deal of virtuoso music it is rather loosely knit. 
But we can readily forgive both inconsequence and exuberance 
for the sake of the true Schubertian loveliness that pervades it 
from end to end. 

The opening (Andante molto) is very slow, with pianissimo 
tremolos on the piano and wailing, dramatic phrases on the 
violin. This introduction is of considerable length, and ends 
with simple but effective cadenzas for both instruments which 
lead straight into an Allegretto. Here a simple melody ‘in 
A minor is announced by the violin, repeated on the piano, 
continued by the violin, and then, after a pause (during which 
we turn over the record), treated by the two instruments in 
canon. A change to the major brings a gay little melody with 
a true Schubertian lilt, and some brilliant passage-work. 
Schubert clearly likes this Allegretto, for now he proceeds to 
repeat the whole thing—canon and all the rest of it—but with 
certain modifications, so that now we end with a beautiful 
connecting passage for the pianist in semiquavers leading to 
the key of A flat. In this tonality (on the third side) we meet 
an old friend, the melody of Sei mir gegriisst, with two highly 
decorative variations. A third variation (fourth side)— 
hideously difficult for the violin—brings us to the next link. 
This starts with a curiously Mozart-like version of the theme 
(the melodic line is almost identical with one of the variations 
from Mozart’s piano sonata in A), and passes by way of a violin 
cadenza toa reminiscence of the introduction. The last side is 
mainly concerned with an Allegro in C, based on a fine, marching 
tune and full of opportunities for display. Just before the 
end, however, we turn back to A flat for a moment to take a 
last glimpse of Sei mir gegriisst before we gird up our loins and 
sprint for the winning-post. 

I can heartily recommend this piece. The playing and 
interpretation are so good that we are hardly conscious of the 
rather incoherent structure of the music and the recording 
successfully meets the heavy demands made upon it. The 
surface noise, of which I was conscious during the introduction, 
can hardly be avoided when the music is so soft. If you 
want unhackneyed Schubert, here is your opportunity. 

The Reger movement on the odd side is a mere fragment, 
sentimental and boisterous in turn. In the absence of the 
rest of the sonata it is useless to say more. 


DB1080-2. JACQUES THIBAUD and ALFRED CORTOT. 
Sonata in A major for violin and piano, Op. 18 (Fauré). 


The record numbers are wrongly given in the catalogue as DA. 
The Sonata is recorded complete. Breaks (references to the 
Breitkopf and Hartel edition), first movement, page 10, line 4, 
bar 2; second movement page 20, end of line 2. 

Some time ago Mr. W. W. Cobbett, who knows more about 
violin music than most people, suggested that if the gramophone 
public wanted a violin sonata that was both beautiful and 
unfamiliar, Thibaud and Cortot should be persuaded to record 
Fauré’s work in A major. Whether this remark ever came to 
the ears of H.M.V.I don’t know, but here, at any rate, is Mr. 
Cobbett’s proposal exactly carried out. And if I were to be 
offered the choice of any one violin and piano piece on this 
year’s Connoisseur’s Catalogue, this is the one I should choose. 
The music is not new ; it dates from 1876, and was thus written 
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ten years before Franck’s sonata ; and it presents no difficulties 
to the ear accustomed to Brahms and Franck. But even at 
this early date Fauré’s style was entirely his own ; less massive 
and more French than either of the composers I have mentioned, 
delicate and full of subtlety. Only the harmonic tissue is 
rather less complex than it became as Fauré grew older. The 
principal characteristics of the work are transparency and fresh- 
ness, and it is brimful of melody. If you are in any doubt 
get the DB1082 first. This contains the Scherzo (Allegro 
Vivo) and the Finale. If, after hearing it, you don’t imme- 
diately order the rest of the sonata, I shall be greatly surprised. 
And yet I don’t know. This is a work that improves on better 
acquaintance. Perhaps it will be after the third or fourth 
hearing that you will get in touch with your dealer. 

Thibaud and Cortot are naturally at their best in their 
fellow-countryman’s music. The Scherzo, which requires the 
utmost lightness and precision, goes smoothly and playfully 
as a summer breeze, and the end of the Finale (perhaps the 
most immediately attractive movement of the four) is like 
thistledown. Great force is seldom required of either per- 
formers—passion, for Fauré, does not mean noise—and we 
have full measure of Cortot’s pearly pianissimo. The sonata 
might have been written for the gramophone and records 
superbly. 

An analysis will be found in Cobbett’s Cyclopedic Survey. 
en 


D1729-31. CASALS’ SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OF BAR- 

CELONA, conducted by Pablo Casals: Symphony No. 1 in 

C major, Op. 21 (Beethoven). Min.scores, Philharmonia and 

Eulenburg. 

Symphony 1: first two movements, one disc each ; last two, 
one side each. 

For the most part a sober performance: bread and butter, 
without much jam. The basses seem to lumber a bit, in the 
first movement. But the music is cared for, we can hear, with 
reverence. 

The slow movement neglects the ‘‘ con moto ”’ indication, 
going at about 96 instead of 120. Again, the pace is not so 
much the matter as the rather plodding rhythm. It does not 
give quite the impression of gentle happiness that the move- 
ment seems to have init. Now and again there is a moment of 
rhythmic unsteadiness, which may be due to the conducting : 
but that one cannot be sure of. The Minuet gets going in the 
style that shows how far Beethoven was already moving from 
the old forms—spirits, rather, for the form remains conven- 
tional. The wind, in the Trio, is slightly slow off the mark. 
I feel that this part is rushed. In the finale, detail is apt to get 
a trifle obscured (p. 53, Eulenburg,e.g.). The light tone (really 
light, one is thankful) seems to lose significance, sharp definition. 
Perhaps this is the fault of the hall. It seems likely, because 
the conductor, if he could hear as we do, would be sure to 
notice the (apparent) lag in the basses, for instance. One 
feels that there is plenty of care behind the performance—some 
of the phrasing shows that clearly; but something in the 
recording, and maybe also in the conducting, does not quite 
allow all the good points to come through. 


DB1599-1605. PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
OF NEW YORK, conducted by Mengelberg: Symphony 
No. 3 in E flat major, Op. 55 (Eroica) (Beethoven). Min. 
Scores, Philharmonia and Eulenburg. 

Eroica: first movement, sides 1-5; second, 6-9; third, 
10 and 11; last, 12-14. 

I take leave to refer readers to my article on this symphony 
in the June GRAMOPHONE, pp. 7-8. 

Here I will just remark on some qualities of the present 
records. I like the combination of Beethovenian roughness 
with a delicacy which, while some may find it in spots slightly 
precious, will be acceptable enough in general (bars 85-95 of 
the first movement, e.g.). The D.B.s have a strong percussive 
quality, and I think that they are apt to play rather too 












staccato (about bar 110, e.g.). This martial bouncing can 
easily be overdone, and it leads to somewhat square-toed 
accentuation, into which Mengelberg not infrequently falls. 
He has always plenty of tone in hand. I could wish a finer 
pp for the start of the Funeral March. This performance, on 
the massive side, is certainly fine. The movement can be 
done in more than one way, in spite of its apparently obvious, 
single significance. It is slow enough, but not so deadly slow 
as some conductors think right for it. Maybe it is, if we 
are meant to think on eternity, for only in eternity, we feel, 
will they ever finish it. The Scherzo starts, surprisingly, at a 
distinctly slow pace. The life is in it all right so we do not 
much mind, Perhaps there are, on the whole, rather a lot 
of accents. This movement seems to want the spring-heels, 
and Jack treads a bit solidly on them, in parts, here. The 
detail, of course, comes out first-rate. Particularly is this 
noticed in the Trio, which is extremely sedate, the horns trio 
(safe in every note) being a little pulled out, in time. A 
pleasing rather than an exciting scherzo. There is some 
admirably smooth well-bound fiddle work in the finale. There 
is one of Mengelberg’s ‘‘ precious ’’ moments (side 12, 1}-ins. 
in, and again eight bars later); but this is a very tiny blemish, 
which I mention just (as we say when adjudicating) “to 
show I was really listening.”” Taking it all round, the set is 
very satisfying. Other conductors could fire us quicker, and 
other orchestras produce greater contrasts ; but for some of 
the best (though not quite all) of the heroic qualities this set 
will take a lot of beating. 


C2364-6. LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conducted by 
Hans Weisbach: Symphony in G major, Op. 66, No. 2 (The 
“ Oxford ’?) (Haydn). Min. scores, Philharmonia and 
Eulenburg. 


The arrangement of the sides is the usual one—first two 
movements, one dise each; last two, one side each. 

As I write Oxford is celebrating the Haydn bicentenary— 
mildly, it is true ; and conferring Mus.D.’s on Messrs. Wellesz, 
Dent and Colles. The ‘“‘ Oxford,” appropriately, figures in the 
bill, just over 140 years after Haydn chose it (it was not a new 
work: it comes from 1788), for the degree-conferring cere- 
monies. Burney had proposed Haydn for the doctorate, and 
the careful Joseph records that he had to pay a guinea and a 
half for bell peals, and half a guinea for the robe : which latter 
item was surely a bargain—or was it for the loan merely? 
He enjoyed the robe, and did not fail to show it off to the 
audience, later on. 

There are no clarinets, and only one flute: so, only five 
wood to four brass. The balance thus inclines to a certain 
solidity of timbre, though there is plenty of light, distinctive, 
independent use of the wood. The opening is delightfully 
done—a real p, and bowing that one can feel. Haydn’s slow 
introductions are among his most subtle moments: one often 
wishes they lasted longer, or that he had woven full slow move- 
ments from some of their thoughts. In this exposition he plays 
with the first (Allegro) idea a good while, before bringing in 
(2}-ins.) the second, a very short glimpse of which completes 
the exposition. This is repeated, and ends side 1. Its develop- 
ment starts side 2, and it is followed at once (6 bars) by the 
shape of Tune 1, and by some serious contrapuntal work, which 
combines the two tunes. This is worth spotting. It is all 
too short, for the recapitulation comes at under l-in. in. The 
minor-key insertion in the middle of side 2 is a fine touch, and 
so is all the matter (further development, really—there is 
much in Haydn that looks forward to Beethoven’s extra 
developments in recapitulation and coda) that comes before 
Tune 2 returns, and the movement ends. There is, by the way, 
a small resemblance, possibly accidental, between the staccato 
first-bar of the slow introduction and that figure in Tune 2. 

The slow movement stands, to my mind, among the three or 
four loveliest of Haydn’s simple-song-form movements. Its 
points of delicate beauty are a music-lover’s delight, and I 
become more sure, every time I hear such music, that we need 
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to pore affectionately over detail in order to get the full flavour 
of fine music. One bonny bit of workmanship is the way in 
which the little syncopated half-bar figure which ends the 
major-key first section is built into the minor-key part (e.g., 
its fifth bar, second half, and foll.). The major section, on 
its return, is shortened, and then, with the low strings taking 
the melody (14-in. from end), leads to the coda, with its exquisite 
little hesitations, and its flute-and-oboi wave of farewell, 
the final wave affecting one as does the last sight of a dear 
face, as the vessel bears us away. Truly a movement to 
cherish. 

The Minuet, starting bluffiy, has a subtler, contrapuntally- 
contrasting second strain. The Trio’s homely comfort of 
horns and bassoon, with, for artistry, a three-bar rhythm, and 
apretty bit of syncopation init. The finale sings “ Allaboard!”’ 
and leads us up the garden for a fugal-style run, which makes 
us wish that Haydn had fugued it oftener. His start-off, in 
thirds, with only a pedal bass, is finely simple : the athlete 
discarding encumbrance, one might figure it. As in the first 
movement, he does not give us a lot of the second theme, 
either here (about }-in.) or in the development, which begins 
about an inch in. The first tune takes his contrapuntal fancy, 
and after those hesitations, early on (cf. those in the slow move- 
ment, in their very different feeling and artistic placing— 
two beautiful examples of the varied use of a device), he works 
away at that theme nearly all his development time, bringing 
in No. 2 only as a little relief—almost as a tag—before the 
recapitulation necessarily brings No. l again. A first-rate work, 
full of brief, marrowy discourse, and capitally recorded with no 
nonsense either from conductor, band or recorders: nothing 
but good 3 ound and sense. 


C2367-9. LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conducted 
by Hans Weisbach: Symphony in C major, Salomon Set 
(Haydn). Min. scores, Philharmonia and Eulenburg. 


The title of this Haydn might perhaps have been given a little 
more fully. It is true that there is only one Salomon in C, but 
most people remember the symphonies now by the Breitkopf 
new numbers, which differ from the old B. and H. ones. This 
is 97 (new), 7 (old)—first of the twelve written for Salomon’s 
venture in 1791. The arrangement on the discs is as usual— 
first two movements, one record each ; last two, one side each. 
The Salomons give us the composer’s powers in essence—his 
science and humour, tenderness and elegance, the body of his 
time and the spirit that he breathed into it. This is not a deep, 
wide work, but its sunny grace wins the heart as readily as 
does Haydn’s graver beauty. Two of the best of its ingredients 
are its resourceful key-ranging and the piquant use of 
chromatics. The scoring is like that of the Ozford, with one 
flute more : no clarinets. The Salomon band was about forty 
strong. Haydn conducted at the piano. I wish we had a 
record of that. What precisely did he play? 

Movement 1.—Rather odd full close at bar 4. The vivace 
has a first theme striding in arpeggio, and a second (1}-ins.) 
springing lightly—a nice example of the ‘“‘ feminine,” compared 
with the “masculine ”’ first (but nowadays that distinction 
sounds so old-fashioned). To round off the exposition there is 
a little string codetta (2}-ins.), of which beautiful use is made, 
in extension, near the end of the movement. This, it will be 
noted, is shaped like the slow introduction, both in tune and 
harmonization. The exposition is repeated. The develop- 
ment (side 2) shows the key-moves—a bold jump into E flat, 
and quick transitions through D, G minor, and B flat, with other 
divagations. The proportions of the orchestration are delight- 
fully varied—first strings with a little light wind ; then (4-in.) 
a flute and oboe trio, with tiny string interjections; next 
forcible fiddle scales, derived from the second subject (with, 
above or below them, a few downward paces, taken from the 
opening of theme 1); and then (1}-ins.) the return of that 
theme, beginning the recapitulation. The codetta that we 
noticed before is now extended, and moves with quiet fluency 


(last inch) through several keys, in the strings alone. The 
final coda soon displaces it with bustling, tripping haste. 

Movement 2.—A leisurely, quietly happy tune has, in its 
slight extensions of phrase (second half), an air of pleasant 
freedom. Then come three variations: the first (middle of 
side 3) in winding fiddle triplets, with just a wood note or 
two ; the second in F minor, in which the tune is more freely 
treated : note the curious peremptory three-bar start, and the 
unexpected change of key at A flat major, with the chromatic 
touch at the end. The strings are ashade stodgy here—in their 
touching the top (staccato) F’s, e.g. The last variation (side 
4, an inch in), returning to the major, turns the tune into a 
rainbow of sunny semiquavers. We notice here the indepen- 
dence of the ’cellos and D.B.s—the latter seeing, as it were, a 
gleam of the light that was later to be poured upon them by 
Beethoven. The only thing lacking in this movement is the 
freedom of the horns. How beautifully they would have 
treated the last four bars of the tune if they had been emanci- 
pated! The ’cellos take their place, as far as they can. The 
coda has a lovely moment, when the strings softly rustle in 
chords, and the high wind touches an airy sequence with 
sweet delicacy. 

Movement 3.—The minuet sings its way lustily, with u dainty 
call-and-answer intervening now and then, on the wood-wind. 
The trio reminds us still more strongly of the country tunes 
that Haydn kept ever in his mind, and loved in his heart. 
Oboe and bassoon have the tune in duet. 

Movement 4.—A rondo; dapper and busy, in which the 
tunes matter less than the treatment. Much use is made of 
the one that starts with half a dozen repetitions of one note, 
and then drops down the scale a couple of notes. In modula- 
tion and development there is an easy flow of invention that 
makes the movement sound almost as if improvised. Not far 
from the end there is the favourite trick of Haydn’s—the 
deceptive cadence that makes us think we are at the last few 
bars ; but there is still a little more fun, and another false 
alarm, before the end is reached. This movement is the best 
played of all. The recording is commendable. 


DB1573-5. CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conducted 
by Frederick Stock: Symphony No. 40 in G minor (Mozart). 


Min. scores, Philharmonia and Eulenburg. 


The first two discs contain a movement each, and the last 
half of the work is on the third. 

Yet another G minor brings an orchestra familiar enough to 
us, but not in symphonies. Mr. Stock is esteemed, on the 
strength of his other recordings, as an eminently sensible, 
proportion-holding artist. Some of the things that will, I 
expect, be liked in this recording are the clear precision of 
every little note. Every instrument has time to speak. There 
is no pulling about of the time. Care and respect for the 
composer are everywhere obvious. But perhaps this a good 
exposition, rather than imaginative interpretation. Many 
err in the other direction. 

I find his strings the least bit hard, and his pianos not quite 
p. The scale of loudness seems to me a bit high. Probably 
the recording hall has something to say. He rather misses the 
anxiety of the first movement, I feel. The pace is mild, but 
the rhythmic impulse always ‘matters more. than speed. It 
seems as if the band were too much in the microphone’s mouth: 
or else the scale of values has been deliberately enlarged. This 
makes the performance sound rather coarse-fibred, where 
perhaps in the concert-room it did not make that impression. 
The accompaniments (as in the early part of the slow movement) 
sometimes seem over-heavy. But there are also some happy 
bits of delicacy. The Minuet is heavy. It seems to me to 
need a kind of urgent unease, in keeping with the spirit of the 
rest of the work: earnest if you like, even stern, but not, as 
this sounds, on the stodgy side. The finale is taken at a very 
moderate pace—scarcely ‘f Allegro assai,” surely (remember 
that the time is two in a bar). 





W. R. A. 
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ORCHESTRAL 


COLUMBIA. 


L.X168 (12in., 6s.).—-Concertgebouw Orchestra, conducted by 
Mengelberg: Two Elegiac Melodies (Grieg). 


DX355 (12in., 4s.).—Orchestre Symphonique (Paris), con- 
ducted by Eugene Bigot: Overture to Mignon (Thomas). 


jw The Grieg string pieces, welcome changes from the Peer 
Gynt repetitions of which we have had so many, are “ after ”’ 
Norwegian poems by A. O. Vinje. Their original form was 
that of the song. The titles are Heart Aches and The Last 
Spring. Grieg conducted them here when he first came among 
us with his concerto, in 1888. These pieces are particularly 
likeable because they do not yearn overmuch. The more 
typically Norwegian, The Last Spring, is a delicious, tender little 
thing. Again one notices the big basses in this recording. 

There are still one or two attractive Grieg orchestral items 
unrecorded, I suggest the Symphonic Dances, best known in 
their piano duet form. Meanwhile, if you are not afraid of 
being called sentimental, nap this record for the Restful box. 

Goethe, as provider of a “‘ better ’ole ’’ for opera composers, 
had rather odd bedfellows in Gounod and Thomas. Both made 
winners out of his stories, and the result is a curious mixture, 
the latter’s not being the more realistic for having a woman 
in Frédérie’s part. Wilhelm Meister is not very easy to get 
through nowadays, perhaps. I tried it not long ago, and 
yawned, at a time, wishing for Thomas’ aid; but there is 
capital colour and feeling in it. I read that when in 1894 the 
opera reached in Paris its thousandth performance (having 
first been heard in 1866) “‘ it was up to that time the only opera 
that had ever achieved such a distinction.”’ The old friends 
‘“Connais-tu le pays ?”’ and the Polonaise are ever welcome, 
when played with such combined grace and sober respect as 
on this record, and reproduced without the least fading of the 
colours. 


DECCA-POLYDOR. 

CA8090 (12in., 5s.).—Berlin Philharmonic, conducted by 
Furtwangler: Fingal’s Cave Overture (Mendelssohn). 

DE7006 (10in., 4s.).—Same Orchestra: Hungarian Dances 
1 and 3 (Brahms). 

LY6026 (12in., 4s.).—-Great Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Manfred Gurlitt: Selection from Samson (Saint- 
Saéns). 

PO5034 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—Berlin State Opera Orchestra, 
conducted by Melichar: Espaiia Waltz (Waldteufel). 

The Hebrides is started at a slowish pace, and freely played 
with later. It can stand it, and this record cleverly builds up 
the bracing sea-picture that everybody enjoys. If you can’t 
get away to the seaside this summer, here is one form of 
substitute. 

The Brahms show-horses go through their paces without too 
much trickiness. The fullest scoring is not quite right for the 
hall’s reverberation period. I like best the tip-toe smartness 
of the rhythm-shaping, rubato and phrasing. The third dance 
is not so often played as the other. 





The Great Symphony Orchestra is a rather stark-sounding 
body whose work would suit the great out-of-doors, especially 
as most of the music is from the showiest parts of the opera. 
The more one listens to Samson the more one realises what 
there is in it that makes it far more successful than a hundred 
worthier works: and that is something to learn, even if not 
to be proud of. Waldteufel, a very mild devil, spins along, 
steaming finely, like a toy train round the garden, round and 
round and round, getting nowhere in amiable fussiness. If 
people like to dance to him, why not? Equally, why? But 
does anybody buy this sort of record to listen to—for pleasure? 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 

DB1685-9 (12in., 30s.).—Schnabel and L.§.0., conducted by. 

Sargent: Emperor Concerto (Beethoven). (Score, Eulen- 
burg, 4s.) 

My copies have no album or annotation, but it seems likely 
that one will be provided, so I will not analyse. The first 
movement takes five sides, the second two, linking to 3 on 
side 8. The old 1927 Centenary set (Backhaus and R.A.H, 
Orchestra) was on four records only. The title is, like most, 
misleading. I should prefer to be without these tags; 
Imperial, or imperious, the first movement is, but the slow 
one and the finale need other names, or, better, none at all. 
Titles may be useful memory-tags, but I think they do more 
harm than good by fettering the imagination. Besides, even 
if pictorialising, one doesn’t always want to think of a work in 
the same terms. The improvisatory spirit is strong in the 
work—one sign of Beethoven’s feeling towards fresh elements 
in form. Another is his improvement on the old cadenza- 
one of the greatest curses of music, under whose spell composers 
foolishly allowed themselves to creep so long, when their own 
invention ought to have been soaring. (And think of the folly 
of leaving pianists to invent cadenzas!) Another sign of the 
times is the run-on from slow movement to finale; and a 
fourth is the piano-and-drum dodge in the finale, near the end. 
(He had tried this already, in the violin concerto arranged for 
piano.) Beethoven had enough tricks up his sleeve to have 
lasted him another lifetime : and he died at 57. This is grand 
music in every sense ; more downright than suggestive, not so 
relieved by lighter shades as No. 4: solid, masterful (the piano 
ruling)—a glorious epitome, if you like, of that old ruler, 
Beethoven himself, brain and heart and fancy blent. It was 
his last piano concerto, though he did start a sixth. In the 
symphony and the quartet, and on the piano, he went further, 
for he had still eighteen years to live when he wrote this. It 
is his last testament in the form. The pianist’s magisterial 
manner suits the music. I am not quite so happy about some 
of his loud tone (say pages 35-37 of the score—second half of 
side 2); and the opening piano page does not show his instru- 
ment’s scale at its evenest. I think the fine new recording 
hall may have to be watched, for a slight tendency to harden or 
roughen, and thin the bass a little (or is it just the orchestra 
that is being rough?) ; and probably not all pianos are equally 
suitable for recording—yet virtuosi, I suppose, insist on 
choosing their own. I see that Rosenthal finds in the opening 
piano canter the material of the first theme—from the last bar 
before the orchestra’s second chord : the trill gives bar 1 of the 
theme, and the scale descending from on high, immediately 
before the orchestra plays, is found when we hear the theme in 
such a place as 1f-in. on side 2. The turn, in any case, is much 
used (the E flat, F, E flat, D, E flat, F, G figure). The slow 
movement (muted strings and wood-wind, the only brass being 
a breath of the horns) is held in quiet dignity, and we are 
grateful. The finale does not lose its dignity in frivolity. 
Some might like it to frivol more. Schnabel is consistent, 
and will be approved and applauded by most people, I think. 
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PANACHORD. 
9005 (12in., 2s. 6d.).—La Scala Theatre Orchestra, Milan: 
Intermezzo from Cavalleria, and Farandole (Bizet). 
9006 (12in., 2s. 6d.).—European Symphony j Orchestra : 
Overture to The Beautiful Galathea (Suppé). 
9007 (12in., 2s. 6d.).—La Scala Orchestra: Overture to The 
Barber of Seville (Rossini). 


These orchestras do not name their conductors. The 
“European” is new to me. Next, I suppose, the “Global,” 
the ‘‘ Terrestrial ” and the ‘‘ Universal.’ They both play with 
polish, and the recording is among the best values of the 
day. Only more enterprise and faith and style are wanted in 
the choice of music. If anyone is so hard put to it for titles 
that he can think of nothing better than the Cav. tune, I feel 
inclined to offer my professional services, free, to tell him of at 
least two others, still more whiskery, that he has overlooked. 
The Farandole, with its combination of tunes, is worth ten of 
it in musicianship. As to 9006, I am fed up with the Suppe- 
ternal. His jingles are so very much alike, in mentality, if not 
in actual theme. This is not a panning of Panachord, but a 
gentle plea for them to give us something better than this 
fifth-rate stuff. The Rossini, though so often recorded, is not 
unwelcome. The band seems a trifle short in fiddles, and the 
conducting on the stiff side, so that the band lumbers now and 
again for an instant, when sharp pulling up at rehearsal should 
have avoided this. 


PARLOPHONE. 

R1229 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—State Opera Orchestra, Berlin, 
conducted by Weissmann: Selection from Bluebeard 
(Offenbach). 

E11205 (12in., 4s.).—Milan Symphony Orchestra, 
ducted by Albergoni: Overture to Nabucco (Verdi). 

Bluebeard was brought out in 1866, the year in which 
Héléne, from which the present Adelphi success is adapted, was 
running at that theatre, and when Offenbach was over here. 
Two other works bear that date, so the composer was taking it 
rather easy that year, his average being nearly four per annum 
for a quarter of a century. The overture is packed with the 
usual perky, cheeky and dance-worthy tunes, including one of 
the virginalest of maiden-innocent waltzes. The presentation 
is plummily ripe. 

Nabucco-for-short ( Nebuchadnezzar) was Verdi’s third opera 
(1842). It had a much-needed success. Mr. Toye calls it 
quite the best of the early works. When it came to England 
it had to creep in under a cloak, for at the idea of presenting 
Biblical scenes or characters on the stage we shied, and 
“* Fie!’’-d. (Youremember how long it was before Samson was 
permitted.) The libretto touched the composer, for reading 
the Bible was then, he says, “the comfort of my solitary 
life.” Twelve days’ rehearsals had to suffice, and old scenery, 
yet ‘‘ Nabucco was born under a very good star.’’ The opera 
is about love and intrigue in the sixth century B.C., when 
Babylon was besieged by the Assyrians. The first side of the 
disc has the more engaging tunes. The quick one on the other 
side is cheap, and some of the technique shows the early Verdi’s 
deficiencies. But it sounds as if he wrote it from the heart, 
and as we have so few recorded samples of his first compositions, 
this one, most alertly put forth, is worth hearing and perhaps 
having. W. R. A. 


Sell Stamps 

Members of the Music Trades primarily are asked to take 
the books of 3d. stamps which can be obtained from Mr. H. A. 
Bain, J.P., Secretary of The Music Trades’ Benevolent Society, 
64, Gresham Street, London, E.C.2; but there is no reason 
why every one of our readers should not buy some of these 
stamps—or sell them among friends—to help a cause which 
needs no further recommendation in these pages. 

At any rate we have sold a book of them among members 
of our staff. 


con- 








INSTRUMENTAL 
[Mr. Henry Warren is away on holiday.| 


PIANOFORTE. 
WILLIAM MURDOCH. Funeral March from Sonata, Op. 35 
(Chopin); Anitra’s Dance (Grieg); Bees’ Wedding 
(Mendelssohn). (Decca, K661, 2s. 6d.) 


Has the “‘ Buy British!” cry not notably increased the 
number of records made by our people, or is my observation at 
fault? I am glad to mark again Mr. Murdoch’s expository 
charm, though the music is mostly slight. One of the big men 
from abroad is backing up Beethoven; why should not our 
players make niches of their own? The piano’s land of 
literature is scarcely scratched by recorders, who in this and 
the world of song show themselves at their most timorous. 
The bigger tone records the best, in the Chopin, and very good 
it is. The middle section is very subdued ; still satisfying 
tonally, though some may not quite feel what is the emotional 
colour aimed at. The Chopinist ‘‘ interpreter’ who spends 
most of his time dissembling his love for the composer by 
kicking him downstairs, may have his devotees : not, I think, 
many among the knowledgable readers of this journal (especially 
after they have read McEwen’s new book). Murdoch is the 
exact opposite, and those who hate them know where to go for 
someone to like. The old pals on the other side smile cheerily, 
hand in hand. Praiseworthy piano recording, at the price. 


MARK HAMBOURG. My heart ever faithful (Bach, arr. 
C. Scott) and Consolation (Liszt). (H.M.V., B4180, 
2s. 6d.) 

Mr. Scott is not too unfaithful to Bach, but even so, the 
consolation is welcome. I think one best shows one’s faith 
as a pianist by standing off and worshipping from afar these 
vocal melodies. Mr. Hambourg is at his best, quietly medita- 
tive, in the Liszt. 


DOHNANYI. Schatz Waltz and Du und Du, from Die Fleder- 
maus (J. Strauss). (H.M.V. C2363, 12in., 4s.) 

These pianist’s sundaes are among several clever transcrip- 
tions that Dohnanyi has made. The “sweetheart ”’ waltz 
mingles the crispness of mildly acid fruit with the suavity of 
cream. The player’s command of ebb and flow, both of 
tone and rhythm, is notable, and his rubato is natty. There 
is a good deal for any pianist to admire, in both writing and 
playing, though it is all modest material, ideal for the garden 
sale-of-work : doings such as would draw forth from the lady 
of the manor that highest of praises to the leader of the band : 
“Thank you so much for your delightful music. I assure you 
it did not in the least interfere with the sales.” 
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VIOLIN. 


SYLVIA DE GAY. Waltzin A (Brahms) ; Tambourin Chinois 
(Kreisler). (Edison Bell, 5499, 10in., 1s. 6d.) 


The accompanist is not named. There are moments when 
the two players are not quite together. The violinist runs 
through the pseudo-Chinese music capably, but misses the 
rhythmic phrasing that Kreisler gets. In her Brahms, also, 
she thinks first of the fiddle. Like many good bow-wielders, 
she is apt to phrase by bowfuls. The tone is pleasingly full 
and free from outside noises. 

W. R.A. 


COLUMBIA HISTORY OF MUSIC BY EAR 
AND EYE. VOL. 3. By PERCY SCHOLES 


(Col. DB830-37, eight 10in. records at 2s. 6d., book 1s., 
and album 2s, 6d.; total, 233. 6d.) 


These prized albums follow now in quicker succession. 
No. 3 covers the period From Bach’s Sons to Beethoven. The 
sons, together with most of the remarkable Mannheimers, are 
neglected by most historians. In surveying any such survey 
as this, one of the reviewer’s best sports is to say what he would 
have liked to include. Myself, I want to hear a lot of the 
Mannheimers, from Emanuel and J. C. Bach, Abel, Stamitz 
and the rest onwards. Even the Oxford History is weak on 
them. The two Bach-sons are represented here by piano 
pieces, played by Samuel, and so is Clementi, as the strongest 
keyboard link between the Bach and Beethoven ages. There 
is one sample of the quartet (the Léner, in a Mozart slow move- 
ment), and the orchestral exhibits are the opening movement 
of the Drum Roll, the slow movement from Mozart’s clarinet 
concerto (a specially good choice) and the Fidelio overture. 
One sees the difficulty in this book—of choosing a few pieces, 
necessarily much longer than those from earlier times (we 
note how people came to be able to listen for more than three 
minutes), which shall be representative. Therefore the 
H.-M.-B. group must be included, and so other pioneers, perhaps 
more interesting, because less familiar to the music-lover, must 
be omitted. The Lied, also, had to be included, and here are 
three Schuberts and a Loewe. One would wish the series to 
be extended to more than the six volumes, but that is to be the 
limit. If possible, I should have liked this third volume to 
deal only with instrumental music, leaving song to Vol. 4. 
Then we could have had more of the Mannheimers, one of 
whom (I bet) wrote the Jena symphony that some think is 
Beethoven’s. No brief review can deal with everything, 
and it is enough to say that recording and performing are well 
up to present-day standard. The piano will specially please 
many. C.P.E.’s music astonished me, in some ways, when 
first I came across it. He is well worth pianists’ attention. 
Hear, for asample, his romantic-classical slow movement on 831. 
The booklet, with pictures and music-type, is a good companion 
indeed. The greatest difficulty in any such work is that of 
writing generalisations which, however much one would like to 
extend and qualify, must stand in short form. Had there been 
space Mr. Scholes would obviously have been glad to go into 
the big question of the differences between concerto and 
symphonic form; the impression most people get from the 
schoolroom is that a concerto is justathree-movementsymphony 
for orchestra and one or more soloists, which is very far from 
the truth. With enthusiasm and care Mr. Scholes seems 
able to be plain and clear, even in discussing these middle- 
classics, apparently so easy, and really so difficult to comprehend 
at all completely. He does not go out of the depth of the 
people for whom the series is made. Distinguishing his 
readers’ needs, capacities and wishes, he prepares nourishment 
and entertainment more skilfully than any other writer I 
know. 

W. R.A. 
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SONG AND CHORAL 


It will be difficult to find a more eminent record this month 
than that which I first picked out of my batch, Columbia DX357 
(12in., 4s.), perhaps an advance on even the preceding records 
of St. George’s Chapel Choir, Windsor. Stanford at his best, 
and Charles Wood almost always, these two brought new 
strength and life into Anglican church music. Stanford’s 
most valuable work in this sphere was liturgical. The first of 
his half-dozen complete service settings, the B-flat, is an early 
work (Op. 10); yet is it to this day the most famous, and is 
indeed fully mature, even, as a whole, the best of the six. The 
last, Op. 115, in C, is a comparatively late work. It is the 
Te Deum of this Service, perhaps the best single canticle, that 
is here recorded. In this strong, clear, and generally notable 
performance and recording, that squareness and lack of life 
which is common in such music is transcended by a conspicuous, 
yet dignified and unforced, freedom, for instance in the 
broadening at ‘“‘ The Father of an infinite Majesty.’ I have, 
I think, remarked this characteristic broadening in other 
Windsor records. Stanford’s slight tendency to weakness, 
even sentimentality, as at ‘the Holy Ghost, the Comforter,” is, 
however, stressed rather than minimised. The musical theme 
which binds the whole work (‘‘ We praise Thee, O God’’) 
always has its full effect, without exaggeration. The four 
instrumental bars leading into ‘“‘ The glorious company ”’ are 
cut. If any criticism of the singing were to be made, it would 
perhaps be that the brighter vowels on the higher notes are 
apt to be over-shaded by the boys ; but, though we have had 
some good, as well as shoals of indifferent, church records, very 
few have approached the excellence of this. It was, of course, 
recorded in the Windsor Chapel, under Sir Walford Davies. 

Anything by Dr. Bairstow, of York Minster, is to be taken 
seriously. About eighteen months ago, I reviewed a record 
by Westminster Abbey Special Choir of a remarkable setting 
by him of Blessed City (Urbs beata). The St. Paul’s Cathedral 
Choir has now recorded his Let all mortal flesh keep silence, a much 
smaller piece, and I think not quite so successful, but at any 
rate something worth every intelligent person’s attention and 
judgment. At first, it is perhaps impressive ; but with further 
hearings does it become a little sensational, and occasionally 
(in a Parryish major passage) conventional, even slightly 
sentimental? Only familiarity will settle that. This is the 
kind of thing we want from such a choir, and this choir rises 
finely to it, though the recording, apparently in the Cathedral, 
does not always make for clarity. With it we should have 
one of our great classics from the sixteenth century, than which 
there is no greater music known, except possibly plainsong. 
Instead, we have a charming but not important arrangement 
of a Shepherd’s Cradle Song by Charles Macpherson (H.M.V. 
B4013, 10in., 2s. 6d.). 

Another Columbia issue of importance is of two Welsh 
folk-song records by Ben Morgan (tenor), with Martin Fearn 
at the piano, DB849-50 (10in., 2s. 6d. each). Gramophone 
records provide convincing evidence of the extraordinary 
popularity of Scottish and Irish folk-music. Our English 
folk-music is, at the very lowest estimate, fully equal to, and 
as prolific as, that of the Celtic races ; but we had nearly lost 
it, and are not yet fully awake to it again. Welsh folk-song 
is, surely, to this day part of the people’s very lives! But it 
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has become somewhat mixed with inferior imitations, and with 
worse still. So that, whereas there is a fair number of Welsh 
records, most of them are not folk-song at all, or are in some 
way marred. Among: the good ones, we may recall two 
authoritative records made for Columbia by Mable , Parry 
(DB384-5). To them we can now add these two by Ben 
Morgan, who sings four-songs on each record, simply, straight- 
forwardly, and- clearly. I think they would bear a little more 
expression, and the accompaniments do not help ; but on the 
whole these are both very good records. Perhaps the best 
song is Dafydd y Gareg Wen (David of the White Rock), and 
this is. sung the most expressively. With it on DB850 are 
Yn Nyffryn Llangollen (The Vale of Llangollen), Mentra, 
Gwen (Venture Gwen, or The Stars in Heaven are bright), and 
Pe cawn i hon (She must be mine). On DB849 are T'ros y gareg 
(Over the Stone), Llwyn on (The ash grove), T'on carol (A Welsh 
carol) and Breuddwyd y Frenhines (Springtime is returning). 
All except the carol will be found, with English verses (mostly 
A. P. Graves’s), in the National Song Book. 


On Imperial 2714 (10in., 1s. 3d.) John Thorne (barytone), 
with a male quartet or chorus, sings Villikins and his Dinah 
and The ratcatcher’s daughter. These songs are rightly called 
“‘Old-time songs.”’ It might be going too far—Cecil Sharp 
would certainly have said so—to call them folk-songs ; but 
they are genuine enough. Thorne’s records are equal to, if 
net better than, the best records of this very popular class. 
Needless to say, Thorne, again with male quartet, gives special 
style and perfect finish to Macushla (Rowe-Macmurrogh) and 
I know of two bright eyes (Clutsam) on Broadcast Twelve 3204 
(1s. 6d.). In the first he is at times extraordinarily like that 
other Manchester barytone, Dale Smith., In the second, is he 
pandering to jazz crooning? If you can stand it at all, he does 
make all others sound crude. 

Everyone is recording Haydn Wood’s I want your heart. 
The best man’s version I have heard yet is Robert Naylor’s 
(tenor), on Parlophone R1235 (10in., 2s. 6d.). With it he 
sings Gypsy Moon (Borganoff and Eyton) very effectively, both 
with a good small orchestra. His diction is not always perfect. 
But surely I want your heart is best sung by a soprano! A 
Columbia record of it, DB839 (10in., 2s. 6d.), by Ina Souez, 
will take a lot of beating, and she sings Love Everlasting 
(Cushing and Friml) equally well. She is very clear, but 
consistently hard, even metallic. 


On Columbia DB841, Charles Kullman (tenor) is very telling, 
not to say loud, in Drigo’s popular Serenade, Les millions 
@Arlequin and Vienna, city of my dreams (Lockton and 
Sieczinski). His English is very fair. 

Another very loud record, otherwise one of the best duet 
records, is H.M.V. B4192 (10in., 2s. 6d.), on which Walter 
Glynne (tenor) and Stuart Robertson (bass-barytone) give 
Balfe’s Excelsior and Bonheur’s The Battle Eve, with orchestra. 
Peter Dawson (bass-barytone) (H.M.V. B4194, 10in., 2s. 6d.) is 
certainly not lacking in energy in Give me the rolling sea (May) 


and There's something at the yardarm (Gleeson), and puts 
rather more variety into the second than usual. A word here 
and there evades me. 


On Parlophone R1236 (10in., 2s. 6d.) John Morel (barytone), 
accompanied by Ella Morel, sings T'rees (Rasbach and Kilmer) 
and Where my caravan has rested (Teschemacher and Léhr). 
I know no singer who is likely to make a better record of either 
song, so both might now be given a well-earned rest. On 
Parlophone R1224 (10in., 2s. 6d.) Thomas Case (barytone) 
has Down Vauxhall way (Teschemacher and Oliver) and The 
gay highway (Lockton and Drummond). If you are interested 
in either song, you will certainly find he makes the most of it. 
Marcus Browning (bass) is very little, if any, inferior to Paul 
Robeson himself in the negro spirituals Deep River and De blin’ 
man stood on de road an’ cried (both Burleigh’s arrangem: nts) 
(Edison Bell Winner 5500, 10in., 1s. 6d.). Certainly no one 
need fear ever being dissatisfied with this record, which is a 
real bargain. 


Another bargain is an English On with the motley ( Vesti la 
giubba, from Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci) sung by Tom Burke 
(tenor), with good orchestral accompaniment, on a Crystalate 
Imperial, Z125 (12in., 2s.). Burke’s sobs are not overpower- 
ingly heavy, but there are rather a lot of them. The value of 
the record is slightly discounted by the fact that there is rather 
a lot of unused surface, especially on the other side (For you 
alone, by O’Reilly and Geehl), in which, furthermore, we have 
almost as much of a solo violin as of Tom Burke. Another 
record by Burke which is, on the whole, a very good bargain 
is Z126, with The Shade of the Palm (from Florodora, by 
Stuart) and Somewhere a voice is calling (Tate and Newton). 


Another operatic star who, like most of the first magnitude, 
evidently doesn’t wish to strain the general public unduly is 
Piccaver (tenor) ; he gives Eric Coates’s Bird songs at 
eventide and I want your heart, on Decca M413 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 
We can derive some pleasure from the easy singing in the Coates, 
where there should be little tax on a good singer, though it will 
not compare with McCormack’s. He is not quite so easy, 
perhaps, in the Haydn Wood. Perhaps this record will satisfy 
most people’s high expectations. Personally I find something 
wanting, at any rate in the upper reaches, which are not quite 
in proportion, are almost a little woolly. Has Piccaver not 
been quite at his ease, or have the recorders, unduly anxious, 
made him turn away from the mike, or otherwise moderate, 
too much? 


In contrast we find a familiar Decca singer, Roy Henderson 
(barytone), on F3019 (10in., Is. 6d.). I have not had the 
pleasure of seeing “‘ Casanova ’”’ at the Coliseum, so have not 
heard either Autori or Fear in what I presume are their songs, 
Venice and O mistress, fond and fair. Henderson is good, and 
I feel that among “ Casanova”’ records, and light music in 
general, it must take a high place. 

C. M. CRABTREE. 
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Two Exquisite New Records by 
RICHARD TAUBER 





RO 20189 { Tosca—“E lucevan le stelle” 
‘ Recondita armonia” 


Tales from the Vienna Woods 
ne 20190 Castles in the Moon 


10-inch Double-Sided Records, 4s. each 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


RICHARD TAUBER (tenor). The Stars were shining and 
Strange Harmony from Tosca (Puccini). In German. 
Orch. ace. Parlo. RO20189, 10in., 4s.; and The Song of 
Love from Tales from the Vienna Woods (Joh. Strauss, 
Korngold, Herzer)—Orch. acc. under Erich Wolfgang 
Korngold—and Frau Luna (Lincke, Backers)—Orch. acc. 
under Ernst Hauke. In German. Parlo. RO20190, 10in., 
4s. 


TINO PATTIERA (tenor). Di tu se fedele from Ballo in Mas- 
chera (Verdi) and Brindisi from Cavalleria Rusticana 
(Mascagni). In Italian. Chorus and Orchestra of the 
State Opera House, Berlin, under Dr. Weissmann. Parlo. 
R1216, 10in., 2s. 6d. 

FERNANDO GUSSO (baritone). O sole mio (Capua, Capuro) 
and Visione Veneziana (Brogi, Orvleto). In Italian. 
Pianoforte ace. Decca M411, 10in., 2s. 6d. 

HEINRICH SCHLUSNUS (baritone). Man nennt mich den 
schwarzen Studenten from The Force of Destiny (Verdi) 
and O diirfte ich es glauben from [I] Trovatore (Verdi). 
In German. With Chorus and Orchestra under Julius 
Priiwer. Decca-Polydor DE7005, 10in., 4s. 


LEO SLEZAK (tenor). Night and Dreams and To Music 
(Schubert). In German. Pianoforte ace. Decca PO4037, 
10in., 2s. 6d. 


MARIA VON BASILIDES (mezzo-soprano). 
Night and Dreams (Schubert). 
Parlo. R1234, 10in., 2s. 6d. 


GRETL VERNON (soprano). The Blue Danube and Tales from 
the Vienna Woods (J. Strauss). In German. Orch. acc. 
H.M.V. ©2430, 12in., 4s. 


Richard Tauber.—These two Parlophone records afford 
conclusive evidence of a fact which I have noted before—that 
there are two distinct Richard Taubers : one the comic opera 
hero now familiar to our Palace Theatre public, the other a 
singer of serious opera whom we know in London only by his 
sparse gramophone efforts in that direction. The latter, 
regarded in a purely artistic sense, have the most to recommend 
them. The former are bound to be the more largely in request, 
because they typify that special kind of art which has won for 
Herr Tauber his enviable position in the musical world that 
takes its cue from Vienna, Johann Strauss, and Franz Lehar. 
In the interpretation of such things as these, no matter what we 
may feel or think about certain phases of his method and style, 
it is beyond cavil that Tauber now stands facile princeps. 
One might prefer to hear plenty of other tenors sing the two 
airs of Cavaradossi from La Tosca, because they can invest 
them with more of the characteristic Puccini tone and feeling 
than this singer does. On the other hand, one cannot say that 
he fails to do them justice or that his rendering is not artistic ; 
while, of course, the very fact that they emerge in the well- 
known voice of the popular waltz-tenor will alone suffice to 
make his admirers want to possess them. I do not suggest a 


The Crusade and 


In German. Organ ace. 


choice between the two discs, because that is eminently a 
matter of taste. 


Enough that the Song of Love and the 









Frau Luna could not be better sung or more faithfully 
recorded. 

Tino Pattiera.—I have dealt so recently with the singing of 
this excellent tenor that it would be superfluous to describe 
it over again. He must be a prominent favourite in Berlin at 
the present time, otherwise the alert Dr. Weissmann, with the 
chorus and orchestra of the State Opera House at his disposal, 
would hardly be eager to exploit him in excerpts so oft repeated 
as the air from Un Ballo and the brindisi from Cavalleria. 
Anyhow they suit him to a nicety, for he has just the dash and 
verve that they require, together with the essential robustness 
of manly tone. I cannot remember to have heard a more 
spirited delivery of the brindisi, while the vigour of the chorus 
just supplies the right finishing touch. 

Fernando Gusso.—A pleasant quality of baritone voice and 
an agreeable style that seems thoroughly at home in the Italian 
canto popolare. Accepting O sole mio as an “inevitable,” I 
find certain enjoyable features both in the music and rendering 
of the Venetian ditty. I like its quaint turns of melody and 
its unexpected colourful harmonies deftly applied with a 
modern touch. These help to make the simple music interesting 
and a clever singer does the rest. 

Heinrich Schlusnus.—The passion of German opera-lovers 
for early Verdi being one of the ‘‘ signs of the times,’’ I cannot 
say [ am surprised at the appearance of these two specimens 
under the auspices of a singer like Heinrich Schlusnus, though 
the juxtaposition certainly does suggest setting a Nasmyth 
hammer to crack a nut. Not that the nut tastes any the worse 
for it. Whatever this artist does, he does well, and there is a 
measure of satisfaction in knowing that he does not consider 
the music of Ferrando, the too-faithful henchman of the 
wicked Count di Luna, as a task beneath his dignity. Seeing 
how admirably he acquits himself of it, I quite agree with him. 
The selection from the Force of Destiny could have been more 
easily spared. It was always a pure ‘ pot-boiler.”’ 

Leo Slezak.—By a coincidence, both this well-known tenor 
and the equally well-known mezzo-soprano whose name follows 
below have chosen the same Schubert air, Nacht und Trdume, 
for recording in different ateliers at approximately the same 
date. The result is somewhat notable, and I advise all who are 
interested in such things to possess themselves of both records. 
They will find illustrated in unusually striking fashion two 
successful attempts to interpret the same song in an identical 
manner. Each artist employs a mezza-voce consistently 
throughout together with much the same variety of nuances, 
endeavouring to impart the same weird effect of haunting fear, 
the same nightmarish impression of nocturnal unrest. 
Slezak, of course, excels in this sort of thing, and now, at the 
age of fifty-seven, is still a very accomplished singer. His 
Andie Musik is good, but hardly on the same high level as the 
other. 

Mariavon Basilides.—Notice of this lady’s Night and Dreams 
is included in the preceding paragraph. There is only to add 
that she displays in the Kreuzzug or Crusade a no less delightful 
charm of voice and style, combined with equal purity of 
diction. 

Gretl Vernon.—This is the name of a Viennese soubrette who 
will remind you in a somewhat remarkable degree—only in 
her own essentially Austrian way—of Miss Gracie Fields. 
Yet I do not think it an imitation, or anything near one. 
The resemblance is simply in the bright, penetrating voice, 
and the use of it ; in the sudden staccatos and echoings of a 
freakish octave or so above, on notes that are never off the key. 
Also in the joie de chanter that makes you think of a human 
bird, with all the forceful rhythm—waltz-rhythm, of course 
that denotes the gipsy-like “ ping ” of a Balalaika player or a 
Hungarian band. Taught or untaught, it is a wonderfully 
individual example of voice production, with a few harsh 
notes here and there, especially in the medium, that somehow 
don’t grate upon the ear, but rather the reverse. The whole 
process is obviously under complete control. Above all, in 
the singing of these delicious Strauss melodies you feel you are 
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listening to an artist who is thoroughly in her element and 
whose infectious gaiety it is impossible to resist. When she 
sings the Blue Danube or the Tales from the Vienna Woods 
she sings about them as things that she knows and loves, 
and would gladly caress if she could. The entrain and effect of 
the whole display are, as I say, irresistible. The ordinary 
rules of vocal criticism do not apply here; in that respect 
Gretl Vernon seems to me to be, I repeat, another Gracie 
Fields, only as purely Viennese as our Gracie is North of 
England, with less comical spirit, perhaps, but with a chic that 
is quite her own. These records were, I understand, made at 
the new H.M.V. studio at St. John’s Wood, and the orchestral 
playing of the accompaniments has a touch of heaviness that 
inclines me to believe it. Anyhow, you will not regret the 
outlay for purchasing them. 
HERMAN KLEIN. 





CHAMBER MUSIC 


LENER QUARTET. Nocturne from Quartet in D (Borodin). 
(Col. LX 169, 12in., 6s.) 
What has happened to the Léner? 
eclipse in performance is observable ; only that their records 
are almost all of small stuff, and we want something for them, 


I hasten to say that no 


and us, tostand upto. This old favourite of the drawing-room 
makes a too slight and reminiscent bit of sweetstuff for a 
quartet movement, but, as something that needs no brainwork 
to follow or enjoy, it will always have its appeal. It gives the 
leader nice play for his soloing propensity. I still find the 
quartet’s vibrato excessive ; but how imposingly it is done! 
The lower parts record exceptionally richly. 
W. R.A. 


ENGLISH FOLK-DANCE SOCIETY 


E. AVRIL, E. DE JERSEY, C. DRAPER, C. HOBDAY, C. 
SHARPE, and G. WALKER. The Wedding, and Kemp’s 
Jigg (English Folk Dance Society, RO51, 10in., 3s.). 

SAME PLAYERS. The Way to Norwich, Green Sleeves, and 
Yellow Lace (RO52). 

These are skilful arrangements by Arnold Foster, for a little 
band, countrified, as it might be. They are the latest enter- 
prise of Cecil Sharp House, where the folk-dance and folk-song 
societies now have their handsome seat, and a leaflet says that 
the records are obtainable only from there (2, Regent’s Park 
Road, N.W.1; by post, 9d. extra for one or two records). 
The Columbia recording is smooth as silk. These gallant airs 
will serve the ends of dance-groups, for they go on and on. 
That, by the way, constitutes a good test of the tunes’ quality : 
can we hear them repeated without weariness? But remember 
that the eye is intended to enjoy itself at the same time, and 
that the performers do so too: the greatest good of the greatest 
number. Greensleeves, we remember, is mentioned by 
Shakespeare. The Way to Norwich diverted me best: so 
much so that, though long past the limber-limbed age, I essayed 
in the privacy of my chamber a few steps, figuring myself for 
the moment playing in a Beggar's Opera of my own con- 
trivance. Alas for senile fancies . ..; but if anything may 
keep you young within, folk-dancing should ; but only if you 
want to do it: no preciosity, by request ! 

W. R. A. 


FRENCH H.M.V. RECORDS 


An interesting group of records issued by the Cie Frangaise 
du Gramophone contains half-a-dozen of Duparc’s songs sung 
by Charles Panzéra, and these are not to be found in the new 
Connoisseur’s Catalogue though, curiously enough, an earlier 
recording of two of these songs is included. The later and 
better recording is well worth the extra trouble and increased 
cost. 

Henri Duparc, or to give him his full name, Marie Eugéne 
Henri Fouques Duparc, is one of the minor poets of music. 
His work is on the small scale and his total output is very small. 
Poet, however, he undoubtedly is. Born in Paris in 1848, he 
was one of César Franck’s earliest pupils. It was not until he 
was a young man that Duparc revealed any serious bent for 
music, and as ill-health compelled his retirement before he 
attained 40 years, his creative period was short. In spite of 
ill-health, he has managed to live to a ripe old age, for he is 
still living in retirement in Switzerland. 

Dupare’s songs only number 15 in all, but these contain his 
finest work and the best of them are worthy to be ranked along- 
side those of the great German lieder writers. 

The songs now issued are Soupir and Chanson triste (DA4808), 
LI’ Invitation au Voyage and La Vie Antérieure (DB4819)— 
these are the two songs of which an earlier recording is included 
in the new Connoisseur’s Catalogue—and Phidylé and La 
Vague et la Cloche (DB4820). In the first four songs the singer 
is accompanied on the piano by his wife, Magdeleine Panzéra, 
and in the last two songs there are orchestral accompaniments 
under the direction of Piero Coppola. 

I have often admired Panzéra’s singing, notably in the 
Berlioz’s Faust records, but never more than in these beautiful 
songs. The recording is first-class. 

The most interesting of the other new French H.M.V. 
records are a brace (DB4817-8) containing Debussy’s “ Frag- 
ments Symphoniques”’ Le Martyre de Saint Sebastian played 
by the Orchestra of the Société des Concerts du Conservatoire 
under Piero Coppola. The records are divided as follows : 
Side 1, La Cour des Lys—Prelude ; Side 2, Danse extatique et 
Finale, Act 1; Side 3, La Passion; Side 4, Le bon Pasteur. 

Debussy wrote his music for d’Annunzio’s play in 1911, an“ 
it would be no compliment to the composer to say that it is 
representative of his best work. It is not. Debussy was a 
tired man in 1911. It is interesting nevertheless, and full of 
experiments. Again the recording is first-class. 

W. A. C. 


+ + 


A French Encyclopedia 

Subscribers to our French contemporary Machines Parlantes 
et Radio (Office Général de la Musique, 15 rue de Madrid, Paris) 
have received a “‘ Répertoire phonographique ”’ of 560 pp. (thin 
paper), the size of the H.M.V. General Catalogue, bound in red 
cloth. It is beautifully designed and printed, and contains 
alphabetical lists of the titles, the artists and the composers 
of the thirty-two thousand and more records contained in the 
general catalogues of thirty-two makes on January Ist, 1932. 
Monthly supplements will be issued till another complete 
volume is due to appear next year. This boon is at once more 
comprehensive and less discriminating than the Enclyclopedia 
of the Gramophone Shop of New York, handier and less detailed 
than the annual Reference Book issued by The Music Seller ; 
but it is equally invaluable. Thrice armed is the dealer or the 
amateur who has the luck to possess them all. 

The ‘‘ Répertoire phonographique,”” which, needless to say, 
only deals with records issued in France, costs 14s., or 16s. if 
bound in red cloth, and can be obtained from our London Office. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Light Orchestras 


A new name appears in the Columbia list this month. 
Manuello and his Orchestra make their bow with a double-sided 
ten-inch record of Treasures from Schubert (DB838, 2s. 6d.), 
which gives plenty of scope for all types of playing, but I 
always find these treasures strangely tarnished. Albert 
Sandler and his Orchestra (Col. DB840) may not delve into the 
classics, but they give us a brilliant crystal performance 
of Love, here is my heart and Casino Dances (Gungl); De 
Groot’s Trio make rather a scratchy affair of Lehar’s trifle 
Frasquita and Gillet’s Loin du bal (H.M.V. B4122, 2s. 6d.), 
while the Mayflower Orchestra re-hashes Gounod’s Ave Maria 
and Narcissus (Sterno 973, ls. 3d.). 


A Neapolitan Selection, Part 1, is charmingly played by 
Sydney Baynes and his Orchestra (Winner 5496, ls. 6d.), 


' backed with My golden baby from ‘ Flower of Hawaii,” and 


Alfredo Campoli and his Salon Orchestra pour out their feelings 
over For you alone and English Roses (Decca F2961, 1s. 6d.). 


Victor Ricardo and his Orchestra are a competent organisa- 
tion and [ thoroughly enjoyed The Phantom Brigade and was 
disappointed that the backing was yet another Persian Market 
(Decca F2962, 1s. 6d.) ; but I suppose there are still some people 
who haven’t heard it too often. 


- Their twelve-inch record of Idylle Passionelle (Razigade) and 
Drigo’s Les Millions d@ Arlequin (K665, 2s. 6d.) is one of the most 
enjoyable records of its kind I have heard for a long time, 
quietly and intimately played. 


The New Mayfair Orchestra are late in the field with The 
Gay Nineties (H.M.V. B4197, 2s. 6d.), but, like everything 
they do, this is a good performance. The International 
Accordion Band (Zono. 6147, ls. 6d.) in the same Medley are 
robust and lively as becomes these gay tunes. While on the 
subject of old tunes, there is an entertaining little record of 
Old and New Melodies performed on divers instruments by 
London Street Entertainers (Broadcast 856, Is.) and a grand 
hotch-potch of famous English, Welsh, Scottish and Irish 
tunes with male and female singers by Debroy Somers’ Band, 
called The Open Road—a Hikers’ Medley (Col. DX356, 12in., 
4s.). What a pity portables don’t carry twelve-inch records ! 
Debroy Somers’ Band also play a Selection from the film ‘“‘ One 
Hour with You ” (Col. DB829, 2s. 6d.), and a masterly Selection 
from the new revue at the Prince Edward Theatre in London, 
‘“* Fanfare ’”? (DX359, 12in., 4s.). The New Mayfair Orchestra 
devote only one side of a twelve-inch disc to their recording of 
tunes from the same show (H.M.V. C2433, 12in., 4s.) and the 
backing is a very charming Medley of tunes from the most 
famous German talkies played by Marek Weber’s Orchestra. 
The New Mayfair play a “Casanova” Selection on C2434 
(12in., 4s.), which is not very tuneful, and I liked better the two 
German tunes You are my true love and Be careful, little Soldier 
played by Eric Harden and his Dance Orchestra (Parlo. R1240, 
2s. 6d.) and sung by Willy Fritsch (Parlo. R1241), from the 
film ‘‘ Ronny.” But this may be because I have seen “‘ Ronny ” 
and not “‘ Casanova.” 


Comedians 


Despite the masculine gender of this heading I am going to 
start off with a feminine exponent of the art of making people 
laugh. Gracie Fields has gone all Italiano with her story of 
Antonio this month (H.M.V. B4198, 2s. 6d.). Can you imagine 
a forsaken Italian maiden in Lancashire, especially when she 
has been forsaken for a synthetic blonde? If your imagination 
is stirred go to your dealer and ask for B4198 ; if it isn’t, go and 
get it stirred. On the reverse she sings Can’t we talk it over? 
and breaks into just a few lines of her famous burlesque, 
which I always pray for in her soppy songs. 

Chick Endor and Charlie Farrell have apparently taken 
London’s cabaret patrons by storm. Their first record is of 
a song called She’s lazy, she’s lousy and she loves it, which, at 
any rate, is an attractive title, and One of us is crazy, in which 
they prove conclusively that they both are (Col. DB852, 2s. 6d.). 
Their humour is a mixture of Ross and Sargent and Norman 
Long, with a touch of originality thrown in. Their second 
record has been rushed out for issue on July Ist. The titles 
are My Mum and If we never meet again (Col. DB867, 2s. 6d.). 
I can’t see them creating a riot in your home-town, but I may 
be wrong. 

Alexander and Mose, on the other hand, are a favourite 
turn with radio listeners, and although I thought their previous 
records rather poor imitations of The Two Black Crows, I am 
quite prepared to hear that their latest effort is selling well. 
In Negro Nothings they have some funny gags and every word 
is clear, which used not to be so, and You gotta be is an inspira- 
tion. The number is H.M.V. B4195 (2s. 6d.). 

I suppose it was inevitable that someone would try to follow 
up the extraordinary success of the macabre Ain’t it grand to be 
bloomin’ well dead? but one might have been spared a little 
longer the ridiculous similarity of Gifford and Cliffe’s Happy 
is the corpse that the sun shines on. Of course, there may be 
people who want more and will buy Decca F3021 (1s. 6d.), just 
to go one better than their neighbours. I wish them joy ! 

Norman Long will amuse his admirers with his skit on the 
Bright Young Things, called It’s really too terribly thrilling 
(Col. DB825, 2s. 6d.), while Randolph Sutton has a suitable 
song in If Mary Ann says she won’t marry me (Imperial 2716, 
Is. 3d.), but how I wish he would keep away from songs like 
Love, you funny thing. Leslie Holmes is his merry self in an 
absurd hunting song called Tan Tan-Tivvy Tally Ho! but I 
found Czecho-Slovakia disappointing (Imperial 2718) ; the title 
sounds so full of possibilities. 


Sketches 


Clapham and Dwyer’s nonsense is always entertaining, and 
Clapham’s mistakes over Dwyer’s description of cricket are one 
of the best things he has done. Dwyer’s exasperation, too, 
is so funny ; one can so readily sympathise with him. It isn’t 
Cricket (Col. DB845, 2s. 6d.) is a record to have. 

The meanderings of Gillie Potter, on the other hand, never 
raise a smile as far as I am concerned, but The Truth about 
Russia (Decca K663, 12in., 4s.) may be enlightening to you. 

In Davy Jones’ Locker (Col. DB842, 2s. 6d.) is an attempt 
to invest the singing of seasongs with some “‘ atmosphere ”’---- 
the atmosphere in this case is suggested by remarks about 
being at the bottom of the sea, rum, and a mermaid. If this 
helps you to enjoy these old songs, the attempt is successful. 

To my mind, a much more successful attempt to get atmoe- 
sphere into a record is Decca F3027 (1s. 6d.), in which Tom Walls 
and Fred Lane, introduced by Jack Hylton and George Buck, 
make a few remarks on “‘ How it feels to win the Derby.”’ 
The first side of the record is entirely taken up with a brilliant 
cameo of Derby Day before and during the race. A very 
ingenious record. 

Round the Coast with Lawrence Wright is followed this 
month by A Hiking holiday with Bert Feldman with Arthur 
Lally and his Orchestra as the hikers (Decca F3006). Lots of 
tunes for Is. 6d. 
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New Songs 

There is an overwhelmingly large bunch of light song records 
this month, and it will only be possible to give the briefest 
of comments on any of them. Paradise is undoubtedly the 
favourite song and I think the best recording of it is by Morton 
Downey, on Broadcast 3198 (backing, One hour with you, 
ls. 6d.), although Greta Keller’s is a close second (Decca 
M410, Is. 6d., backing, What a life!) with the full-voiced 
Bing Crosby only a short head behind (Brunswick 1308, 2s. 6d., 
backing, My Woman, very melancholy). Derickson and 
Brown are by no means out of the running (H.M.V. B4204, 
2s. 6d., backing, Lawd, you made 
the night too long), but their 


(Col. DB851, 2s. 6d.). 
mistress—of the recording art. 

George Seversky, too, to put it crudely, knows his onions ! 
For some months now he has been putting out these charming 
records of Russian, English, French and American songs that 
never fail to please at least one listener. This month the songs 
are Let love take care of you, English, and Enchanting Song, 


Russian (Parlo. R1223, 2s. 6d.). 
A startling example of youthful personality on a 
record is Decca F3018 (ls. 6d.): little Mary Hagan sing- 


ing Sally and Twiddle my thumbs. 
Noel Coward, not quite sv 





records always suffer from over- 
emphasis. 

Jack Gordon has plenty of 
opportunity to show off his voice 
in The echo of a song and Bon 
jour (Imperial 2717, Is. 3d.). I 
always think that Patrick Wad- 
dington and Paul England have 
very much the same style as 
Jack Gordon, but with less vocal 
ability; Patrick Waddington 
sings Rain on the roof and Lovely 
little silhouette (H.M.V. B4186, 
2s. 6d.) with more refinement 
than rhythm, and Paul England 
renders One hour with you (Decca 
F2983, ls. 6d.) in much the same 
way. On the reverse he is helped 
out by Olive Groves in a stupid 
song entitled We will always be 
sweethearts. The clarity of Miss 
Groves’ voice is well suited to 
Tell me with a love song, which 
she sings on Decca F298] (1s. 6d.). 
This song takes some singing, but 
Georges Metaxa manages it on 
H.M.V. B4189 (2s. 6d.), and backs 
it with a delightful song about 
two loves which has the distinc- 
tion of having two complete sets 
of words for one title—Give me 
a tune. Apparently there is one 
version for the crooners and 
another—a more lively one— 
for the dance bands. The back- 
ing of Decca F2981 is Day by 


DB1687-8. 





A SELECTED LIST 
(excluding major works) 


Concertgebouw Orchestra, Col. LX 168. 
Fingal’s Cave Overture, Decca CA8090. 
Emperor Concerto, Slow Movement, H.M.V. 


St. George’s Chapel Choir, Col. DX357. 
Gretl Vernon, H.M.V. C2430. 

Richard Tauber, Parlo. RO20190 or 20189. 
Tom Burke, Imperial Z125 or 126. 
John Thorne, Imperial 2714. 

Marcus Browning, Winner 5500. 
Morton Downey, Broadcast 3198. 
Colt Brothers, Panachord 25204. 

Old Timers, Regal MR585. 

Ross and Sargent, Decca F3022. 
Clapham and Dwyer, Col. DB845. 
Noel Coward, H.M.V. C2431. 
Ricardo’s Orchestra, Decca K665. 
Jack Bund’s Band, Parlo. R1220. 


youthful, but one of the most 
scintillating personalities of this 
era, has made a_ twelve-inch 
record of the songs which he has 
used so effectively in ‘‘ Cavalcade” 


(H.M.V. C2431, 4s.). Just 
another example of his ver- 
satility. 


For complete lack of ver- 
satility commend me to Layton 
and Johnstone, who month after 
month, year after year, turn 
out four records with unfailing 
regularity. Yet there is some- 
thing about this unchanging 
output which compels our admir- 
ation, and I am sure there are 
thousands of their fans all over 
the world who have been waiting 
eagerly for their records of I lost 
my heart in Heidelberg (Col. 
DB826, 2s. 6d.) and The voice in 
the old village choir (DB846). 


Bob and Alf Pearson are 
rapidly becoming their counter- 
part in the Imperial list with 
the Heidelberg song (Imperial 
2715, ls. 3d.) and Where the blue 
of the night and Somebody loves 
you (2706, Is. 3d.). 


Give me the refreshing origin- 
ality of Mr. Flotsam and Mr. 
Jetsam in their two animal songs, 
The Pussycat News and Little 
Chap (Col. DB843, 2s. 6d.). The 
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day, which song also marks the 

return of Melville Gideon to the H.M.V. list. He sings it with 
all his old charm on B4190 (2s. 6d.), and backs it with one of 
his own songs called Nobody loves you like I do. A welcome 
reappearance. 

Carl Brisson sings that prize sob-song The voice in the old 
village choir complete with dim religious organ music ; his 
accent sounds extraordinarily incongruous in this, but is not so 
noticeable in Al Jolson’s song Hv’ry day can’t be a Sunday 
(Decca F3005, Is. 6d.). 

Titterton turns his attention and his talent to Goodnight, 
Vienna and Just Heaven this month (Decca F3017, Is. 6d.), 
-with his customary success. 

Maurice Elwin sings Dream Sweetheart, which is extra- 
ordinarily like Goodnight, sweetheart, on Decca F3020 (1s. 6d.), 
and Cliff Edwards sings it on Brunswick 1314 (2s. 6d.). The 
backing is an amusing song called Crazy People. Ukulele 
Tke’s records are always welcome. 

Bobby Howes sings I got rhythm and Delishious (Col. DB824, 
2s. 6d.), neither of which shows him at his best; however, 
perhaps he will be in better form next month. 

Marion Harris. on the other hand, gets every ounce of 
meaning out of Gettin’ Sentimental and Spring is here again 


deep unruffled chuckles of Mr. 
Flotsam—or is it Mr. Jetsam ? 
are as balm to the worried reviewer. 

A superb new song is When Yuba plays the Rumba on the 
Tuba and a superb rendering of it is done by Ross and Sargent 
on Decca F3022 (1s. 6d.). This is the best song they have had 
for months, but why, please Mr. Ross, or Mr. Sargent, play 
havoc with the tempo of that attractive little song When 
we're alone ? 

The Revellers also sing the Yuba song (H.M.V. B4164, 
2s. 6d.) backed by The Comedy Harmonists (again this coupling 
of the American and Continental harmonists) in Darling, 
do you come from Spain? The Melody Gents sing the Yuba 
song in German (Parlo. R1233), which is a pity from our point 
of view, as the lyric is even more amusing than the tune. 
The backing is Rosa, from a German film not yet seen over here, 
called ‘“ Gloria.” 

The Llewellyn Sacred Singers don’t exactly live up to their 
name in Honey, I wants yer now (Panachord 25203, Is. 6d.), 
which, however, is a jolly negro song; in the same style is 
the backing, Bow down, but a little more religious. 

An insistent tune that we shall all soon be humming is 
I’m bidin’ my time, which is sung by The Foursome, also on 
Panachord (25206, ls. 6d.). Make a note of this one. 


Here is an artist who is a master—or 
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Hill-Bilhes 


Carson Robison and his Pioneers, who are visiting us just 
now, are making the most of their stay! They are on Zono- 
phone, Decca, Regal and Broadcast this month. Zono. 6143 
(1s. 6d.) is Way out West in Kansas and Didn’t he ramble ; Decca 
F2972 (1s. 6d.) is When it’s springtime in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. and the old favourite In the Cumberland Moun- 
tuins ; and F3001 is Everybody's going but me and that delightful 
one Wolf at the door. Peg-leg Jack and Hallelujah, ’ma Bum 
(Regal MR587, Is. 6d.). Broadcast 3203 (Is. 6d.) is Oh! 
Susannah and Sweet Virginia, and all of them except the Blue 
Ridge Mountains are Robison’s own compositions or adaptations 
by him of old airs! I like the Broadcast best, but they are all 
worth having. 

Two of the Pioneers, John and Bill Mitchell, do another of 
Robison’s songs, Honeymoon Express (Zono. 6144, ls. 6d.), 
which has all sorts of amusing banjo noises ; on the reverse is 
a Medley of all sorts of American popular songs. 

The Colt Brothers have hit on another winner in That goes 
on for days and days (Panachord 25204, 1s. 6d.), which will 
appeal to exactly the same class of gramophile as Eleven more 
months. 


Imitations 


Reg Grant is not very successful in his imitation of Dan Leno 
in his famous sketch The Huntsman; in fact this performance 
provides a striking example of material in the hands of anyone 
but a genius falling quite flat and seeming pointless to the 
listener who has never heard the great Dan Leno himself 
(Parlo. R1225, 2s. 6d.). 

Quite a different kind of imitator is Carr Lynn, who mimics 
various animals of the farmyard and at the Zoo. The imita- 
tions are good, but the timing of the record is a little out of 
gear. Perhaps that is being faddy ; anyway if you think 
you might be interested the number is Decca F3016 (1s. 6d.). 

Jack ‘Payne (not of dance band fame) confines his Have il 
to English song-birds (Sterno 979, 1s. 3d.), while J. B. Phillips 
makes odd but appropriate noises supposed to be In a Clock 
Store (Zono. 6141, Is. 6d.) ; on the reverse he whistles the Stars 
and Stripes March. 


Scots Wha Hae! 


From a Scottish Supplement, issued by Regal, I select just 
three records for your special attention. They are a Scotch 
Medley played by Major D. R. MacLennan on the bagpipes, 
accompanied by the band of the Ist Batt. H.M. Seaforth 
Highlanders (MR576, Is. 6d.); The Crown of Scottish Songs 
played by The Heywood English Concertina Band (MR579), and 
a little sketch performed by Bob Scott and his Scotties, called 
A Gretna Green Romance (MR580). 










A DELIGHTFUL NEW SONG 


“THANK YOU FOR THE 
FLOWERS” 


By Clarence Moore and Austen Croom-Johnson 






Portable Pleasures 


Here are a few records for taking with you on your holiday : 
How do you do, Mister Brown? played by Jack Bund and his 
Bravour Dance Band (Parlo. R1220, 2s. 6d.)—make a point of 
hearing this; Snap your fingers, clap your hands, played by 
Billy Cotton’s Band (Regal MR583, Is. 6d.) ; Rownd the Marble 
Arch (Broadcast 858, 1s.) played by Nat Lewis and his Night- 

birds; and Let me introduce you to my old friend Horace, played 
by Billy Seymour and the Boys (Sterno 878, Is. 3d.). 

For the moonlight picnic try: The Opera Ball, Orchestra 
Mascotte, Parlo. R1230 (2s. 6d.); Grigri Waltz, Dajos Bela 
Orchestra, Parlo. R1222; Five minutes to twelve, Havana 
Marimba Band, Parlo. R1238; Bird Songs at eventide, Herry 
Hall’s Gleneagles Band, Decca F2881 (ls. 6d.); Dream Sweet- 
heart, Roy Smeck’s Vitaphone Trio, Panachord 25237 (ls. 6d.) ; 
La Cumparsita, tango, Orquesta Tipica Francisco Canaro, 
Parlo. R1221 (2s. 6d.), and O Cara Mia, tango, Zigano’s 
Novelty Accordeon Band. 


Tinkering with the Ivories 


Herschel Henlere, the garrulous musician, Tinkers with you 
are my heart's delight on both piano and accordeon (Parlo. 
R1237, 2s. 6d.) and shows admirable skill in handling both 
instruments. 

Peggy Cochrane and Rudy Starita have joined forces in The 
Cuckoo in the Nest and Dance of the little Dutch Dolls (Broad- 
cast 3201, ls. 6d.) and prove that the piano and xylophone 
make a novel and pleasing combination. 

Raie da Costa plays, unaided, a Selection from ‘‘One Hour 
with You”’ (H.M.V. B4187, 2s. 6d.) and Edythe Baker a Selec- 
tion from ‘‘ The Dubarry ” and How long will it last? (Decca 
M414, 2s. 6d.), both of which are excellent. 

The voice in the old village choir is a heaven-sent blessing for 
cinema organists and I am surprised to find that only Harold 
Ramsay and Frank Newman have seized its obvious possibilities 
(Decca F2985, ls. 6d., Broadcast 855, Is.) Ramsay backs it 
with Paradise, making a coupling which would be hard to beat 
from a popular point of view, Newman with Granny's Photo 
Album. 

Reginald Foort plays Dream Sweetheart and Somebody loves 
you (Imperial 2713, ls. 3d.); Harry Davidson plays With all 
my love and kisses and Day by Day (Winner 5502, Is. 6d.) ; 
Terence Casey plays Bye and Bye and Auf Wiedersehen (Col. 
DB848, 2s. 6d.) ; and Sydney Gustard plays Goodnight Vienna 
and Five Minutes to Twelve (H.M.V. B4025, 2s. 6d.). What 
can one say of them? They are all good—as good as last 
month’s and the month before that—but sickly fare for the hot 
weather. 

Gustard. however, brightens up with a jolly Hits of the 
moment Medley (H.M.V. B4207, 2s. 6d.), which seems to me 


much more suitable for out-door days. 


Price “1/-.net (by post 1/1) 
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Reginald Dixon and Edward O’Henry turn their attention to 
tunes that have stood the test of many summers. Dixon 
plays Alice, where art thou? and Grasshopper’s Dance (Sterno 
975, ls. 3d.) and O’Henry Evensong and the Meditation from 
“Thais ” (Broadcast 3206, ls. 6d.). I think they are wise. 

Geraldo and his Accordeon Band show a marked improvement 
on Columbia DB828 (2s. 6d.)— The turning of the tide is brilliant 
and Day by Day is full of ideas. This is splendid because these 
accordeon bands tend to get monotonous quicker than any other 
form of music. The Two Willards are very virile on their 
harmonicas in Espana and Dolores, two Waldteufel waltzes 
(H.M.V. B3964, 2s. 6d.). 

Lorenzi has certainly found a new use for the harp, and I 
thoroughly enjoy his syncopated Harping on the Hits (Broad- 
cast 850, 1s.) Harping in the Highlands and Harping in 
Erin (Broadcast 3205, 1s. 6d.) are more conventional, but 
equally entertaining. 

Harry Mortimer and Jack Mackintosh are, I suppose, the 
two finest cornettists in the country, and both are at their 
most brilliant in their two recent recordings. Mortimer plays 
Warblings at Eve and Fatherland on Zono. 6133 (1s. 6d.), and 
Mackintosh displays an even greater power of endurance by 
playing the Theme and Variations from Briccialdi’s Carn ‘val 
of Venice and Arditi’s Jl Becio on a _ twelve-inch disc 
(Col. DX358, 12in., 4s.). The accompaniment is by a Military 
Band. 


Regals 


Somehow or other, by a curious mischance the entire July 
Regal list was not despatched to the London Office in time to 
be included in the ordinary reviews, and although there are not 
so many novelties as usual there are several records which it 
would be a great pity to overlook. 

Firstly, a certain favourite with the not-so-youngs, especially 
the middle-aged male who went to the music-halls in his youth, 
is another Old Timers medley played by that motley crew 
The Pavement Artists (MR585, ls. 6d.); this includes such 
songs as Girly Girly, In the twi-twi-twilight and Where did you 
get that hat ? 

The Barmy Brothers have a new comedy number deploring 
the return of the waltz, called When it’s waltzing time in Old 
Vienna (MR588); this is backed with Sir Roger de Coverley. 
I liked Anona Winn’s singing of Tell me with a love song 
(MR589), but oh! that Village Choir on the reverse! Two 
medleys for those who like their tunes en masse are Hits of 
To-day (MR591) and Seaside Medley (MR595). Fourteen 
tunes for 3s. 

PEPPERING. 
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BAND RECORDS 


Before coming to the English records, there are two recorils 
issued by the Cie Francaise duGramophone worthy of special 
note. They are both made by La Musique des Equipages de !a 
Flotte de Toulon under thé direction of M. Paul Goguillot. 
No. L757 contains Marche Indienne by M. Sellenick, one of the 
earlier Directors of the Garde Républicaine Band. This is a 
march of which I never tire, and to me it suggests the East 
far more successfully and more subtly than Mr. Ketelbey’s 
essays in this direction. It is finely played and well recorded. 
On the reverse is a selection called Les Fiancés de Rosporden 
composed by the conductor of the band, a work of considerabie 
interest. 

The other record (No. L758) is a fine example of Waltz 
playing by a military band: by no means one of the best 
instruments for the playing of waltzes. Here, however, the 
obvious difficulties are splendidly overcome. La Houssarde 
is, of course, eminently suited to the military band medium, 
but Les Amourettes, which is byno means so well suited to this 
medium, is equally successful. 

Of the new English records the best recording is that of the 
Black Diamonds Band, who give a crisp performance of 
Washington Post, Sousa’s first great success, and a well- 
balanced performance of Halvorsen’s impressive Entry of the 
Boyards on Zonophone No. 6146. 

The Grand Military Orchestra is a new name to me. Why 
** Orchestra ’’ instead of ‘“‘ Band’’ I cannot discover, for the 
constitution of the combination sounds tome on military band 
lines. The conductor is Pierre Lebrun, who secures sparkling 
performances of Chanticleer March and Le Régiment de Sambre 
et Meuse March on a Broadcast ‘“‘ Twelve” (3200). The 
recording is good. 

Imperial No. Z127 is a twelve-inch record, and contains 
Kaiser Frederick March and Von Blon’s With Oak Leaves and 
Sword March played by the Imperial Military Band, conducted 
by Adolf Becker. Both marches are typical of the best German 
school of marches, and the playing is good with a particularly 
firm bass section. The recording is quite good. 

The Royal Horse Guards (Blues) Band play Poet and Peasant 
Overture on Sterno No. 972. Playing and recording are fair, 
but not good enough to warrant an addition to the number of 
records of “‘ P. and P.” already available. 

The Scots Guards Band play Handel’s Largo and the Halle- 
lujah Chorus on Winner No. 5501. The tone is not as massive 
as I have heard it, and so, while the record is quite good, a 
further record of these already over-recorded pieces does not 
seem justified. 

W. A. C. 


Gramophone Societies’ Reports 


A summer haze obscures the existence of most of the 
Societies, but we cannot omit reference to the anxious time 
which has confronted the enthusiastic and youthful Swindon 
Gramophone Society. With 90 per cent. of its 24 members 
working short time, the Hon. Sec., Mr. R. A. Nethercot, reports 
that the demand for Entertainment Duty Tax dating back to 
November last has threatened the Society with disaster. It 
really does seem a shame that some relief from the Tax cannot 
be found in a case of this sort. 
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Hot Dance Bands 


New Duke Ellington Records on H.M.V. and Brunswick 
“‘ Spike” Hughes’ “ High Yellow” ballet music on Decca 


HE much heralded recent Victor 

recording of Bugle Call Rag by Duke 

Ellington and His Orchestra (Amer.) 

is to be issued to-day by H.M.V. 

(B6188). Everybody who has heard 
it has raved about it to me, but I do not 
think that a word they have said in its praise 
is too good for it. 

The whole thing is a riot of colour and 
effects put together and performed as only 
Ellington and his Orchestra could do the 
job, but perhaps its true merit lies in the 
fact that it is in every way so typical of the 
music it represents. 

So much happens and so rapidly are we 
shot from one idea to another, that it is 
impossible to describe it fully in the short 
space at my disposal, but with all the 
constant changes everything fits together as 
a logical whole, even though at first it may 
sound somewhat dazzling. 

The record is hardly likely to make history, 
for the simple reason that it contains nothing 
which can be developed further than it has 
been. Here is a gloriously exciting burst of 
characteristic negro exuberance, but the fact 
that, of its kind, it is a first-class example is 
sufficient reason for its existence, without 
bothering about whether or not it will have 
any influence on the future life of jazz or its 
off-shoots. 


Odious [SONS 

_ One thing Bugle Call Rag has done, which 
it obviously was not intended to do, is to 
show how very sciolistic an imitation of the 
real things is Mean Music which, played by 
Gene Kardos and His Orchestra (Amer.), is on 
the reverse, though I must confess that if 
any one of our British dance bands suddenly 
showed anything like the same appreciation 
of what rhythmic music is all about, I might 
be the first.to hail it as the saviour of the 
game in this country, such effect can the 
sight of a straw have on the distorted outlook 
of a drowning man. 


The effect of recording 

How very different a dance band can be 
made to sound under different recording 
conditions is the first thought that springs to 





my mind on hearing Duke Ellington and His 
Orchestra’s Blue T'une and Lazy Rhapsody 
(Brunswick 1299). After the rich full- 
blooded tone of Bugle Call Rag as recorded 
by Victor, these Brunswicks have a subtle 
quality which I do not think could have been 
obtained with the Victor recording. Whether 
it is an improvement or not is merely, | 
think, a matter of taste. Certainly, to some 
extent, it suits the style of the tunes, and the 
treatment Ellington has given them, but I 
would not call it really good reproduction. 
Blue Tune finds Ellington engaged in the 
fascinating pastime of indulging in modern 
harmony to an extent to which he has not 
previously resorted. But in so doing, he 
does not fall into the pit of allowing it to be 
his master. He uses it as a means, over 
which he has complete control, to a definitely 
desired end, and as a result the music still 


> 


has a true Ellingtonian character, but is just 
a little more fascinating than usual. 


Delightful brass 

Lazy Rhapsody, which, like Blue Tune, is 
another of Ellington’s original compositions, 
is true to its title. The theme is played 
first on muted brass, and so enthralled was I 
by the work of the section that I found the 
introduction of the clarinet solo an un- 
necessary disturbance in the movement. 
This is one of Ellington’s few faults. All 
too often he is not content to allow us to 
enjoy his really beautiful little melodies in 
peace, but must destroy the illusion by 
introducing some change of scene. It is all 
the more unnecessary because any one of 
his sections or soloists is quite capable of 
interpretating his themes with a charm which 
is sufficiently interesting in itself to make 
any premature interference an uncalled-for 
intrusion. Still, this may be a _ rather 
fanciful idea of mine, and any way you will, 
[ am sure, enjoy the record. The whole 
weight of the performance is carried by the 
brass section, which plays with intriguing 
delicacy and sense of style. 


BEST OF THE MONTH 


POPULAR CONCERT ARRANGEMENTS. 
Lawd, you made the night too long and You 
by Jack Hylton’s Orch. (Decca K664). 


DANCE BANDS. 

Bird Songs at Eventide (waltz) by Ray Noble’s 
New Mayfair Orch. (H.M.V. B6184). 
Echo of a Song (The) by Ray Noble’s New 

‘ Mayfair Orchestra (H.M.V. B6193). 
I’m so in Love and Lovable by Leo Reisman’s 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6187). 
It ain’t no fault of mine by Ray Noble’s New 
Mayfair Orchestra (H.M.V. B6194). 
Keepin’ out of Mischief Now and When we’re 
Alone by The Savoy Hotel Orpheans 
(Col. CB459). 

Lullaby of the Leaves by Roy Fox's Band 
(Decca F3029). 

Turning of the Tide (The) by Ambrose and 
His Orchestra (H.M.V. B6180). 

What makes you so Adorable by Roy Fox's 
Band (Decca F3028). 


HOT DANCE BANDS. 
Blue Tune and Lazy Rhapsody by Duke 
Ellington’s Orchestra (Bruns. 1299). 
Bugle Call Rag by Duke Ellington and His 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6188). 

My Pretty Girl by The Stokers of Hades 
(Parlo. R1239). 

Nobody’s Sweetheart by Fred Elizalde and 
His Music (Parlo. R1201). 


VOCAL. 

Between the Devil and the Deep Blue Sea and 
There’ll be some changes made by The 
Boswell Sisters (Bruns. 1298). 

Good-bye Blues, Rockin’ Chair, Loveless 
Love and Sweet Sue by The Mills 
Brothers (Bruns. 1296 and 1305). 

I can’t believe that you’re in love with me and 
I cried for you by Connie Boswell 
(Bruns. 1298). 


INSTRUMENTAL. 
Feeling my Way and Pickin’ my Way (Guitar 
duets) by Eddie Lang and Carl Kress 
(Bruns. 1282). . 
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From subtlety and charm we now go back 
again to the honest-to-goodness hot dance 
record, of which My Pretty Girl (v) by The 
Stokers of Hades, otherwise Fletcher Hender- 
son and His Orchestra (Parlo. R1239—Second 
New “ Rhythm-Style ” Series, No. 11), isa 
first-rate sample. As a tune, My Pretty 
Girl is just an ordinary popular song, but 
you need not worry about that. Tunes 
mean little in hot music of this type : it is 
the treatment and performance that count, 
and Henderson and his lads know their 
business. The whole thing has a fine 
rhythmic swing, and there are good solos by 
trumpet and trombone, a fine chorus by the 
brass section, some wizard stuff by Hawkins 
on his tenor saxophone, which is followed 
by an amazing trumpet break, and if that’s 
not enough you can spend your whole time 
listening to the tuba player—he’s worth it. 


The backing is an excellent number, which 
can be a commercial hit here if Feldman’s run 
it properly, called Why did it have to be me ? (v). 
It is played by The Dorsey Brothers and 
Their Orchestra (Amer.). As regards per- 
formance, until the end the record is hardly 
hot enough, I should have thought, to be 
in the “ Rhythm-Style” Series. Still, it is 
a nice example of stylish playing on straighter 
lines. The recording is not all it might be. 
There is not enough bass. Even American 
electrical reproducers, which bring out the 
bass with a prominence exceeded only by its 
coarse dirtiness, on which I have tried this 
record have failed to make it sound anything 
but tops-heavy. 


Memories of the S. 

During last month Parlophone issued 
Nobody’s Sweetheart and Singapore Sorrows 
by Fred Elizalde and His Music. These were 
made when Fred had his band at the Savoy 
Hotel about three years ago, and the reason 
for the delay in releasing them is because the 
matter of terms has only just been arranged. 

Nobody’s Sweetheart starts off with one of 
the best saxophone section choruses that 
have ever been recorded. Chelsea Quealy 
then takes a chorus on trumpet, which is a 
gem of simple melodic reconstruction, to be 
followed by Fud Livingstone on clarinet, 
Bobby Davis on alto saxophone, and Fred, 
who manages to get in a mess at the end ot 
the solo, on piano. I have no space to go 
into details about Singapore Sorrows, so will 
content myself by saying that one of these 
days we may perhaps all wake up and realise 
that this was so far and away the most 
advanced dance band that has ever played 
regularly for any length of time in this 
country, that even to-day most of the others 
are not within miles of it. 


Piling on the agony 

Elegy, recorded by Pat ‘‘ Spike’? Hughes 
and His Orchestra on Decca F3004, was 
written by Pat for his ballet, “‘ High Yellow,” 
which has recently been presented at the 
Savoy Theatre by the Camargo Ballet. 

Elegy tells the story of the woe into which 
(vide programme) the island is plunged by the 
departure (due to circumstances too numerous 
to mention) of Mammy’s big baby. It is 
about the most disquietingly mournful music 
I have heard, but like all Pat’s work has true 
negro character, even though it cannot be 
considered as dance music in the ball-room 
sense of the word. If Pat’s intention was to 
make us miserable he has done it thoroughly. 





The throb of drums cuts into one’s heart like 
so many stabs of a knife. Music which can 
roduce such an effect cannot be passed over 
ightly, and more than average attention 
must be paid to this record if only because 
of the very original manner in which the 
composer, who is also responsible for the very 
clever orchestration, has achieved his com- 
fortless ends. It would never surprise me if 
Pat one day produced some really wonderful 
music. Elegy has moments of real genius. 


Carrying on the misery in Limehouse 
Blues, which Pat and his band play on the 
reverse, seems to be going from what was 
not so far from the sublime to the frankly 
ridiculous. To attempt to play upon the 


- agony instrument in a simple melody like 


Limehouse Blues is asking us to stand for 
too much. The melody simply cannot bear 
the weight. Still, even this extravagance is 





conspicuous for clever orchestration. The 
recording of this side is far from good. 


Cabin on the Cotton (v) is a song certainly 
worthy of a better fate than it has received 
at the hands of Cab Calloway and His 
Orchestra (Amer.) (Bruns. 1318). I liked 
the short passage by the saxophone section 
near the end of the record, but most of the 
rest of it is rather too gross for me, particu- 
larly Cab’s and his accomplice’s singing. 
The Skat Song (v), also by Calloway and His 
Band, on the reverse, is just so-so. 


The best thing about Waitin’ for the 
evening mail (v) by Red Nichols and His 
Pennies (Amer.) (Bruns. 1312) is the vocal 
chorus. Slow and easy (v) which they play on 
the other side has not got a best thing and is 
just another of “ Red’s ” tragedies. 


Vocal and Instrumental 


There’s another sister besides Connie—Mills Brothers still going 
strong—Ed. Lang and Carl Kress in guitar duets 


I cried for you and I can’t believe that it’s 
you sung by Connie Boswell, to orchestral 
accompaniment, are records which no one 
with a taste for the modern rhythmic ballad 
should miss. Connie continues to combine 
rhythmic style with seductiveness in a 
manner which is irresistible, and easily 
retains her reputation for being one of the 
three or four best light rhythm singers of the 
moment. 


And yet it seems that among the three 
Boswell Sisters (Amer.) there is a soloist 
who—believe it or not—is in some ways 
even finer than Connie. Listen to the solo 
vocal chorus in their revival of There'll be 
some changes made (Bruns. 1306). 

Many may take it for granted that this is 
Connie, but I think they will be wrong. If 
you listen carefully you will find that the 
voice is not quite deep enough, also I have 
never heard Connie sing with quite such 
Darkie style. So one can only assume it is 
one of the other sisters, though which one I 
cannot say. Anyway, this is rhythm singing 
such as has seldom been heard, and, if it is 
not Connie, then a new Star has been found 
to add to the firmament. 

For the rest this record is another in which 
the sisters give a brilliant display of their 
art, and if their Between the devil and the deep 
blue sea, which is on the reverse, excels it, 
it is probably mainly because of the amazing 
trombone playing of Tom Dorsey. The 
beauty of his tone in notes so high that no 
ordinary performer could tackle them at all, 
has to be heard to be believed. 

In both numbers the sisters are, as usual, 
supported by the Dorsey Brothers and their 
Orchestra, whose accompaniments are again 
works of art in themselves. 


The vocal orchestra again 

There are four new records by the Mills 
Brothers (Amer.)— Goodbye Blues and Hoagy 
Carmichael’s Rockin’ Chair, which are on 
Bruns. 1296, and, on 1305, Loveless Love and 
a revival of Sweet Sue, just you. 

Rockin’ Chair is featured somewhat in 
the same manner as it is in the vocal refrain 
in Armstrong’s record on Parlophone (R785), 
with one of the singers taking the part of the 
old father, who cries out for gin as, pestered 


by the flies, he sits in his rocking-chair to 
which old age has tied him, and another 
taking the part of the son. The other three 
titles are the usual Mills Brothers kind of 
performance, arranged more on the lines for 
which one would score for the orchestra and 
introducing again their uncannily clever 
imitations of musical instruments. No one 
who hears these records can fail to be 
fascinated by them or marvel at the finish 
with which everything is carried out. 


The Pickens Sisters (Amer.) still have a 
long way to go before they can be considered 
serious rivals to the Boswell sisters, but their 
Too Many Tears and Somebody loves you 
(H.M.V. B4191) are the next best thing. 


Bing Crosby’s (Amer.) Paradise (Bruns. 
1308), which recently achieved the distinction 
of being America’s biggest seller, is one of 
six new titles by Bing which Brunswick have 
issued since we went to press last month. 
The other five are My Woman (the backing 
to Paradise), How long will it last and Star- 
light (1297), and, on 1304, Shadows on the 
window and Love, you funny thing. _ 

One can well understand why Paradise has 
been such a success. The deluge of senti- 
ment would be sickly from almost anyone 
else, but Bing has a certain masculine quality 
in his fine rich voice which just saves the 
situation, and his whistling and the excellent 
orchestral accompaniment all help to sustain 
the interest. The remaining titles are all 
Bing in his usual popular style. My Woman 
seems to be one of the best of them. 


Greta Keller also has recorded Paradise 
(Decca 2s. 6d. red label M410), and as far as 
the ability to sing seductively is concerned, 
she almost beats Bing at his own game. If 
you like this kind of thing you will enjoy 
her record. It is certainly good of its kind, 
and one of the best she has done. On the 
reverse Miss Keller sings What a life. 


Adelaide Hall’s I got rhythm (Bruns. 1307) 
has plenty of pep and “ poisonality,” and 
in its favour must be added that the artist 
does try to do something a little more original 
than croon the straight melody, but the 
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initiated are likely to find it very Vo-do-dee-o, 
and when once things get like that, such 
other good points as there may be lose all 
their value. The accompaniment might be 
good if the two pianists kept time, instead of 
trying to race each other. 

The other side, J'oo darn fickle, is the 
better of the two performances, both of 
which were recorded when Miss Hall was 
appearing at the London Palladium a few 


months ago. 


As a comedy record Crazy People (Bruns. 
1314) by our old friend Cliff Edwards, 
otherwise known as Ukulele Ike (Amer.), 
has its attractions, the more so because the 
song probably was not written as a comedy 
number, but lends itself to the burlesquing 
it has been given. Cliff's Dream Sweetheart 
on the reverse is put over straight, as an 
ordinary fox-trot ballad, and is quite pleasing 
of its kind, particularly as regards the 
orchestral accompaniment which, with its 
geod guitar playing, is in its commercial way 
unexpectedly rhythmical. 


Wire-pulling—literally 

Guitar and banjo players are not the only 
people likely to be interested in Pickin’ my 
way and Feeling my way, two guitar duets 
by Eddie Lang and Carl Kress (Amer.) 
(Bruns. 1282). 

Ed. Lang of course you all know. Carl 
Kress is perhaps not so well known, but it is 
probably no exaggeration to say that he is 
the next best rhythmic guitarist to Ed. 
Lang; he played in many of the recordings 
by Red Nichols’ Five Pennies in the days 
when records by the combinations under this 
name really meant something. 


Both the numbers are written by Lang 
and Kress. Even if his name were not 
stated as part composer one could hardly 
fail to recognise the hand of Lang. These 
new tunes are strongly reminiscent of his 
Perfect and The Melody Man’s Dream 
(R3468) and Rainbow Dreams (R208), 
which were issued over here by Parlophone 
in 1928. 

Whether this—or for that matter any 
other—guitar music can be considered truly 
representations of modern rhythmic music 
is open to question, for, while the guitar is an 
ideal instrument for producing the chordal 
rhythmic foundation, it has its limits when 
it comes to the melodic line, which is inclined 
to sound thin played, as it must be, on a 
single plucked string. 

However, looked upon simply as duets 
designed for the instrument, both these 
records are something more than pleasing 
music. Ed. Lang’s wire-puiling (that may 
sound funny, but please take it literally) 
is not the only effect carried out with tech- 
nique that is at times quite astounding. 

A good deal of the success of the records is 
due to the reproduction being so excellent 
that every little subtlety is apparent, 
and at least a portion of the credit for this is 
due to Decca. Within the last few weeks 
Decca have acquired control of the Brunswick 
record in this country. Although the re- 
cordings are, of course, American, the 
pressing of the discs is now being carried out 
at the Decca factory in New Malden, and 
the records sound very much clearer than 
when Warner-Brunswick pressed them at the 
now closed-down factory at Shepherd’s Bush. 
I think Decca are using a better quality base 
material. 





Dance Bands 
Savoy Orpheans Reorganised—Carroll Gibbons takes charge 


UTURE records by the Savoy Hotel 

Orpheans are likely to be considerably 

influenced by the dissolution of the 

Gibbons-Jacobs partnership which has 

recently taken place. When this 
latest edition of the Orpheans was formed 
about a year ago it was put under the joint 
leadership of Howard Jacobs and Carroll 
Gibbons, Gibbons returning from America 
for the occasion. 

_Now Jacobs has left the Savoy and is 
directing his own band—a six-piece combina- 
tion, consisting of himself, Hugo Rignold 
(violin), Harry Jacobson (piano), Bert Thomas 
(guitar), Doug. Howson (drums) and Jack 
Evetts (bass)—at the Berkeley Hotel, and 
Carroll Gibbons has become sole director of 
the Orpheans. 

The reason for the move is said to be that 
the directorate of the circuit controlling the 
Savoy and Berkeley Hotels wanted a super 
attraction for the Berkeley, and considered 
Howard Jacobs the ideal proposition, but 
it is a fact that the Savoy Orpheans have 
been criticised for the conservatism of their 
records, and usually well-informed circles 
have suggested that Gibbons and Jacobs have 
not always seen eye to eye concerning the 
style the band should adopt. 

Howard Jacobs, whose personal salary is 
said to be £90 a week, is perhaps the greatest 
saxophone virtuoso of the moment, but he 
has not the temperament for dance music, 
and while under his influence the Orpheana 
became second to none for their legitimate 
artistry, the spirit of dance music was lacking. 





Gibbons, on the other hand, while being 
no less keen on purely musical aspects, has a 
rhythmical temperament and more advanced 
ideas on how a dance band should be run, 
and under his sole control the Orpheans are 
likely to blossom out on more modern lines. 
The combination contains some of the finest 
British dance musicians, and they are now 
likely to be given much more opportunity to 
prove their worth. 

There has, of course, not been time for any 
of the records made under the new r(gime to 
make their appearance, and the latest 
releases by the Orpheans are all, as hitherto, 
somewhat unnecessarily straight. Neverthe- 
less, they are very tuneful and have a certain 
simple swing. Among the titles are When 
we're alone, in which Al Bowlly’s vocal chorus 
is simply delightful, and Keepin’ out of 
mischief now (v), which has a particularly 
nice first chorus by the brass (Col. CB459), 
and, on CB463, the waltz Paradise (v), 
which, unfortunately, is backed with that 
abomination of sickliness, the waltz, The 
voice in the old village choir (Vv). 


Two American hits 

I’ve got five dollars and By kind permission 
of the copyright owners, two tunes which have 
been big hits in America, are given their 
English release to-day, and the first records 
of them are already available. 

I’ve got five dollars has had some of the 
bloom knocked off it by the West End 
dance bands, who, regardless as usual of 
the laws of copyright, obtained orchestrations 





from America, and played it consistently 
some months ago. The lyric of the other one 
deals with a procedure not met with this side 
of the Atlantic; consequently, its full 
significance may not be appreciated. Never- 
theless, both the melodies are more than 
sufficiently catchy to counteract these slight 
obstacles, and we may expect both the 
numbers to become popular over here. 

I’ve got five dollars is obtainable on H.M.V. 
(B6189) by Victor Arden-Phil Ohman and 
their Orchestra (v) (Amer.), backed with 
Sing a new song (v) by Coon-Sanders and 
their Orchestra: on Columbia (CB465) by 
Ben Selvin and His Orchestra (v) (Amer.), 
and on Decca (F2999) by the Rhythm Maniacs 
(v) (Amer.). The Col. and the Decca are 
both backed with When Yuba plays the 
Rumba on the Tuba, played respectively by 
The Knickerbockers (v) and by some other 
American band, the identity of which is again 
covered by the name Rhythm Maniacs (v). 
By kind permission of the copyright owners, 
which is in the new musical show “ Fanfare,” 
is available by Nat Shilkret and His Orchestra 
(v) (Amer.) (H.M.V. B6192), backed with 
Dreams that didn’t grow old (v) by Ray Noble’s 
New Mayfair Dance Orchestra. 


Edgar Jackson umt recorded 

At time of writing, neither of the H.M.V. 
records is to hand, but I heard an American 
pressing of the Shilkret one some time ago, 
and as far as I can remember, it is very fair. 
As regards the Col. and the Decca of I’ve got 
five dollars, the Col. is easily the better, but 
even so, it is ordinary commercial stuff, with 
twiddly bits on accordeon and xylophone, 
and, while it should sell well, is not likely to 
appeal to the more sophisticated tastes. 

There are, however, recordings of both 
I've got five dollars and By kind permission of 
the copyright owners which will, I think, 
appeal to those whose understanding of 
modern dance music has progressed beyond 
the trite simplicity and corny rhythm of the 
average commercial dance band. 

I hesitate to mention them because they 
happen to be by a band which is under my 
control, and if only because I am such a 
severe critic of the work of others, I can 
expect little mercy for the shortcoming of 
anything for which I can be held even 
indirectly responsible. On the other hand, 
if I did not call your attention to these records 
you would probably discover them for your- 
selves, and then I should be accused of trying 
to hide my crimes. So here goes. 


The drummer apologises 

The band is my five-piece combination 
which has just concluded a two-years’ run at 
the Gargoyle Club, London. It consists of 
three saxophones (Mick Lewis, Ken Gray and 
Con Lamprecht, who, of course, double 
clarinets), piano (Fred Bretherton, who is 
also the leader) and drums (Bill Smith, who 
is the vocalist in the records). The per- 
formances are on Oriole record No. P111. 
The Oriole record is a newcomer and as yet 
is not universally stocked, but it can be 
ordered through any dealer, or direct from 
Levy’s Sound Studios, 94/98, Regent St., 
W.1 


Of course the records have their faults, 
and, sad to relate, I alone am mainly re- 
sponsible for them. It happened like this. 
The drums have to be about 6 yards and the 
singer only about 6 inches from the micro- 
phone. Bill was not quite long enough in 
the neck to span the distance, so we left him 
to do the singing, and as no one else was 
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available, I played drums. Unti] I heard 
the records I rather fancied myself as a 
drummer. On the next session I promise 
you there will be a real percussionist. 

Still I feel that the performances have their 
good points. Needless to say, I am not 
responsible even for one of them. Probably 
the best thing about them is the arrange- 
ments. These were done by Bretherton 
and Lamprecht. I confess I never thought 
they had it in them to score so ingeniously 
or modernly for the saxophones, any more 
than I thought they would be able to sustain 
the interest with the limited instrumentation 
on which they had to work. Still they have 
done, and that’s all there is to it. Some of 
the phrases they have worked out for saxo- 
phones are quite exciting, and I am quite 
prepared to let my reputation as a band 
producer rest on the not only musicianly, 
but stylish way the boys have interpreted 
their none too easy parts. Bill Smith has 
turned out to be a real find as a singer. 


An attempt to be different 

I must compliment Oriole on their record- 
ing. The manner in which they have super- 
imposed the piano (in passages where it 
plays melody) on the saxophones is a feat 
which might have taxed concerns with much 
longer experience of the game, and the 
balance, tone quality, and clarity are good 
all through. Particularly successful is the 
superimposition in You took advantage of me 
(v), which, backed with Bidin’ my time (v), 
the boys made also on Oriole (P110) at a 
previous’ session. You may have heard 
these broadcast during the month from the 
London and Birmingham Studios. 

The endeavour was to produce, as far as 
possible with the available instrumentation, 
records which would be palatable to ordinary 
tastes and yet be sufficiently modern and 
advanced to appeal to the more ambitious 
enthusiasts. When the suggestion was put 
to me, I took the easy way out and turned 
it all over to the boys. Personally, I think 
they have made a very good job of it. Not 
only have they managed to do what was 
asked, but their efforts are, to me at any 
rate, refreshingly different from the usual 
run of dance records. 

Well, now that I have told you what I 
think, it is up to you to decide whether I have 
been unduly enthusiastic. After all, it’s quite 
possible that I have. You know how one 
feels about one’s own children. On the other 
hand, there are people who seem to think the 
records are not too bad, and I may have a 
most interesting announcement to make 
next month as the result of them. 


Are Ambrose and His Orchestra— 

To return to When Yuba plays the Rumba 
on the Tuba, this is, of course, based on the 
South American Rumba rhythm. The 
number was a hit in America, but I cannot 
work up any great enthusiasm about it. 
Still, if one can judge from the recordings 
of it, the publishers think it will be a hit here, 
and they may turn out to be right. The 
earlier mentioned Decca and Columbia 
records of the number are quite good, but I 
prefer the version by Ambrose and His 
Orchestra on H.M.V. (B6190) (v), on the 
reyerse of which they play Stop the Sun, 
stop the Moon (v) which has not yet reached 
me. 

Still this is not Ambrose’s best record. The 
palm, I think, is split between The Turning of 


the Tide (v) (H.M.V. B6180), a quick-step 
which has more go in it and is more 
rhythmically arranged than most of 
Ambrose’s present records, and a strong, slow 
Southern melody called Lullaby of the 
leaves (v) (H.M.V. B6191). 

Ambrose’s remaining records—My Mother 
“ My Mum” (v) (H.M.V. B6191), Dream 
Sweetheart (v) (H.M.V. B6181) and on B6181 
Too many tears (v)—are merely commercial 
melody performances, and pretty stereo- 
typed stuff at that. Js I in Love, I is (v) 
(H.M.V. B6181) is more rhythmical in its 
light entertaining way as tune, but Ambrose 
doesn’t manage to get it over. 


—going off ? 
Although the band has made, and still 
continues to make its good records, it has not 
been consistent for some months now, and 
on the whole I am being forced to the sad 
conclusion that the demode manner in which 
to-day it is called upon to perform arrange- 
ments, some of which are more suitable for a 
restaurant orchestra than a modern dance 
band, is knocking all the enthusiasm out of 
thos> of Ambrose’s musicians who know more 
than to be content with playing pretty for the 
unenlightened drawing-rooms of Mayfair. 


More Ray Noble comedies 

Ray Noble and His New Mayfair Orchestra 
have given us two more of their comedy 
records (H.M.V. B6194) and good fun they 
are. Tan Tan-Tivvy, Tally Ho! (v) is rather 
after the style of Dick Turpin’s Ride to 
York, but all about hunting, and the backing 
is another nonsense song called Jt ain’t no 
fault of mine (v). Eddie and Rex are again 
the vocalists and there is the usual comedians’ 
patter in both performances. It ain’t no 
fault of mine is the better side instrument- 
ally and includes a hot chorus on a ukulele— 
a good deal better than you might expect 
from this toy instrument—a fine hot chorus 
on baritone saxophone and some more of 
Eddie and Rex’s ** Mills Brothers ”’ vocalism. 

The rest of Ray Noble’s records are 
straightforward commercial performances. 
Of their kind the arrangements are excellent, 
and even thougn the bonds of commerciality 
are bound round him just as tightly as they 
are on any other dance band leader, Ray 
always manages to make his records 
rhythmical and interesting in their melody 
way. His Echo of a song (v) and Good 
Evening (v) (H.M.V. B6193) are particularly 
pleasing. Features of the former are the 
nice warmth of tone colour in the first chorus, 
and of the latter the modern harmony in 
unusually well written introduction for 
strings. I can also recommend the two 
waltzes, A brown bird (v) and Erie Coate’s 
delightful ballad, Bird songs at eventide (v) 
(H.M.V. B6184). 


Beautifully played 

The best of the H.M.V. releases from the 
American Victor Catalogue are Lovable (v) 
and I’m so in love (v) by Leo Reisman and His 
Orchestra (Amer.) (H.M.V. B6187). Although 
nothing more ambitious than sweet, society 
dance music, they are well arranged and 
beautifully played. 

Even greater legitimate virtuosity is to be 
heard in Tell me with a love song (waltz) 
(v) (H.M.V. B6186) and I don’t suppose (v) 
(H.M.V. B6183) by Paul Whiteman and His 
Orchestra (Amer.), but against this the 


fox-trot is quite rhythmless in the dancing 
sense of the word. 

The backing on B6183 is a new Irving 
Berlin waltz, /’ll miss you in the evening (v) 
played very sweetly by George Olsen and 
His Music (Amer.), and on B6186 Vincen: 
Youmans Drums in my heart (v) from 
‘Through the Years.” The latter is played 
by Leo Reisman’s Orchestra. They miss the 
spirit of the song. You will realise what | 
mean if you hear the Debroy Somers 
Columbia record (CB451) of the number. 
It may be old-fashioned and military bandy 
in idiom, but it has atmosphere, 

Coon-Sanders Orchestra (Amer.) shows 
itself in Sing a new song (v) (H.M.V. B6189) 
to be nothing better than a second-rate band, 
with old-fashioned ideas, and not much more 
can be said of Waring’s Pennsylvanians 
(Amer.) in You're the one (v) (H.M.V. B6182). 

Taken all round, these American recordings 
only go to show that to-day the best English 
dance bands can make much better com 
mercial style records than the best American 
bands, 


A good one by Hylton 

Apart from their popular concert arrange- 
ments of You (v) and Lawd, you made th 
night too long (v) (12in. Decca K664), which, 
though good, do not quite come up to 
their last month’s Paradise, I have received 
only four titles by Jack Hylton and His 
Orchestra—Z/ love a parade (v) and Nurs’ry 
Masquerade (v) (Decca F3000) and, on 
F2984, How long will it last ? (v) and a dance 
version of Lawd, you made the night too long 
(Vv). 

I love a parade is aptly labelled ‘** March,” 
which, I suppose, is sufficient excuse for this 
brazenly brassy outburst. The backing is a 
new Marionette number by Freddy Bamberger, 
one of Jack’s pianists, and has the usual 
catch-penny xylophone effects. 

F2984 is easily the more attractive disc. 
How long will it last ? is a nice sweet melody 
performance and the backing is the best 
thing Hylton has given us for a long time. 
The last chorus has the true character of 
modern rhythmic music. 


Decca’s recording improves 

But the most interesting thing about the 
disc is the really fine recording of How long 
will it last ? It would seem that Decca are at 
last getting over their recording difficulties, 
and if they can go on like this it will put an 
end to all the adverse criticism that has been 
levelled against their reproduction. 

And Hylton’s is not the only band with 
which Decca are having success in the matter 
of recording. Most of Roy Fox and His 
Orchestra’s titles this month show a great 
improvement on the way the band has pre- 
viously been recorded. 

Unfortunately, their I got Rhythm (v) 
(F3014) is a great disappointment. This is 
the sort of tune with which a stylish, modern 
band like Roy’s ought to have done great 
things. Instead, the record is for them 
thoroughly bad. The backing, You’ve got 
what gets me (v), is not much better. 

Still, on the whole the others make up for 
these little lapses. What makes you s0 
adorable ? (v) (F3028) has been given a bright 
dancable treatment, and I thoroughly 
enjoyed their slow “sweet melody” per- 
formances of Lullaby of the leaves (v) (F3029), 
The echo of a song (v) (F3015), and It’s always 
good-bye (v) (F3028). 

Epear Jackson. 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


Summer 


With most of the recording factories closed down for the 
summer holidays, and a general atmosphere of indolence 
spreading over the gramophone world—except for the occasional 
bursts of activity that tend to rattle skeleton staffs—we can 
lean back and contemplate in comparative leisure the two 
volumes that are now available to all our readers: the Ninth 
Volume of THE GRAMOPHONE in its black binding and gilt 
lettering with Mr. MacLachlan’s admirable index, and the 
new shilling compendium, ‘‘ Gramophones, Acoustic and Radio,” 
which Mr. G. Wilson has compiled for us. 

These will give immense pleasure and food for thought to all 
gramophone owners with the wit to enjoy them, and to build 
upon them, and whether our readers are browsing on the pages 
in English sunshine or by the firesides of the other hemisphere, 
they will, it is to be hoped, feel something stir within them 
which is the bond and spirit of us all who have been brought 
into touch with each other from the ends of the world by this 
queer miracle of frozen speech and music. 

The printed words, like these two volumes in front of me— 
and let me add to them the Editor’s volume of ‘‘ Unconsidered 
‘Trifles ’’ (just published by Martin Secker), which has given me 
a more intimate appreciation of his mind and style than 
almost any of his published works—and the recorded music, 
like these piles of discs round me which are the Connoisseur’s 
Catalogue, have a virtue and a power upon the mind and 
heart in the relish of repetition and seeming permanence that 
no words printed on air or music recorded on air can ever 
exercise. 


Un Grand Confrere 


This is the title of an article by Bernard de Vaulx in La 
Revue du Phonographie et du Radiophone (Brussels) paying 
most graceful compliments to THE GRAMOPHONE on the com- 
pletion of its ninth volume. Our readers, no less than our 
contributors and reviewers, and, indeed, the recording companies 
who have trusted our independence, receive unstinted praise 
from the author, who asserts that the tone and the solid 
efficiency of the articles published in THze GRAMOPHONE prove 
that the English public which follows the products of the 
gramophone has a musical culture, even to-day, superior to 
that of other countries—or words to that effect. 


None the Less 


Ruminating thus complacently and even affectionately on 
the friendliness of readers and the ways in which we try to 
deserve it, and the extent to which we certainly get it from 
most of them, whether we deserve it or not, I wonder whether 
a little hint will be taken in the right way by those readers—- 
and they are those that we should most hate to annoy—to 
whom it applies. 

Our staff is paid. Part of its work consists in dealing with 
correspondence which arises out of THE GRAMOPHONE. Within 
reasonable limits it attempts to answer queries whether they 
are technical or general. 

But our reviewers are only paid for their reviews, and not too 
well paid either. They have to earn their living in other 
ways. 

It is therefore not quite fair, however tempting it may be, 
and however successful, for a reader to write to one or other 
of our reviewers for advice or for elucidation, still less for best 
versions or lists of desirable records. 

I should not venture to intrude upon any of these amiable 
correspondences if I did not know that they were tending to 
become a burden which may be smilingly borne but is none the 


less a burden: and even now I am only asking readers to 
reflect on the amount of an expert’s valuable time that is 
likely to be involved, before they start to write to him. A 
stamped and addressed envelope does not exactly square the 
account. 

By the way, ‘‘ W. R. A.”’ would be obliged if “ W. A. F.,” of 
Tulse Hill, would send his full address. 


This Month 


Further reviews of néw records in the H.M.V. Connoisseur 
Catalogue appear this month and will be continued through 
the summer. By the way, the Brahms German Requiem 
records noticed by Mr. Klein in the last number only cover the 
second and third movements: this was not made clear in the 
review, nor in the Catalogue itself—an omission which may 
possibly have led to some misunderstanding. 


Cross-Word Puzzle 


Last month’s cross-word puzzle did not attract many of our 
readers, or else they did not bother to send in their solutions. 
The correct words were: Across, 1 Serenade, 8 Hansel, 14 
Tremolo, 15 Guitar, 16 Tibbett, 18 Blast, 19 Bugler, 20 Uke, 
21 R.T., 22 Werren, 23 I.B., 24 Rode, 26 Edna, 27 Bat, 29 
Bori, 31 Nozze, 34 Helm, 36 Suite, 38 Arioso, 39 P.M., 40 
Pipers, 42 Nero, 44 Enas, 45 Arangi, 48 Hot, 50 Ese, 51 Set, 
53 Krahe, 55 Hub, 56 Drdla, 58 E.I., 59 Eadie, 61 Romance, 
65 Cradle, 67 Shilkret, 68 Elsa. Down, 1 Ste, 2 E.R., 3 Return, 
4, Emigrantes, 5 Noble, 6 Albeniz, 7 Doer, 8 H.G., 9 Auber, 
10 Nil, 11 Stardom, 12 Easter, 13 L.R.T., 17 Tuba, 19 Bedouin, 
22 We, 23 Iberia, 25 Oblong, 28 Thomas, 30 Immortal, 32 O’er, 
33 ZA, 35 E.S., 36 Speakers, 37 Ipana, 39 P.R., 41 Sco, 43 
Eisdell, 46 Rebec, 47 Nedda, 48 Heink, 49 Three, 52 E.L., 
54 Heal, 57 Ride, 60 Art, 62 Oh!, 63 M.I., 64 C.R., 66 E.S. 
Some of the clues were perhaps a little too easy. 

The first correct solution came from Mr. Harold B. Chapman, 
who also wrote to testify to his fellow-readers as to the satis- 
faction which a year’s experience of the Recorded Music 
Library and of Mr. J. Kay’s organisation has given him. 
“They constitute a powerful weapon for the extension of the 
popularity of recorded music and hence deserve the support 
of all those to whom such a consummation is desirable,” he 
wrote. 


Listeners’ Corner 

After all, the programme of the latest American hot dance 
records that Edgar Jackson prepared for me to broadcast at 
the end of May never came off, because when I arrived at 
Broadcasting House with them, I found that the time had been 
changed by the B.B.C. and announced for 8.15 p.m. in the 
Radio Times and the Press, while I was still fondly under the 
impression that it was 9.30, as in my contract. 

It was just bad luck that for once in a way I had not checked 
the time for my appearance, and the disappointment to the 
dance fans was no less than to the reporters who telephoned 
eagerly to know whether I had been sandbagged by a zealot or 
merely involved in a motor accident. 

The other programme that I mentioned last month, that of 
Old Celebrities which P. G. Hurst had collected for me, was @ 
great success, and I hope will be the first of a series. Since 
Mr. Herman Klein has written about the records that we chose, 
Ineed not give further details. In the end the B.B.C. installed 
a pick-up that played them with fibre needles, so that we did 
not have to take a Senior Expert or an E.M.G. gramophone to 
play into the microphone, as I had anticipated. 
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The Sibelius Society 
Professor Robert Kajanus, already well known to Sibelians 
on Columbia records, is over here conducting the London 

















of the Third Symphony of Sibelius and in ‘“ Pohjolah’s 
Daughter,’ which will be issued in the first volume of records 
to members of the Sibelius Society and which will be played, 
with the Fifth Symphony and the symphonic poem “ Tapiola,”’ 
at the concert to be given under the auspices of the Society at 
the Queen’s Hall next Monday, July 4th. 

It is not too late to secure seats for this concert, nor to write 
for particulars to the Hon. Sec., The Sibelius Society, c/o 
The Gramophone Co. Ltd., 363-7, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


Short Commons 

The June number of The Talking Machine and Wireless 
Trade News was Vol. XXX, No. 500. Times and manners 
have changed since 1903 when it was founded, but our veteran 
contemporary has still its firm finger on the pulse of the trade, 
and as junior practitioners we respectfully read its prescrip- 
tions and offer our sincere congratulations on this auspicious 
event to Mr. Hubert 5. Ryan, the Editor. 

Adila Fachiri and Kathleen Long, whose N.G.S. records are 
treasured in many homes, gave a sonata recital at the Wigmore 
Hall on June 23rd; and Madame Fachiri is giving another 
recital, this time with Friedrich Wiihrer as pianist, at London- 
derry House on Tuesday, July 5th, at 9.30 p.m. 

The White Stick Movement for providing white sticks to 
blind people all over the world, as a distinguishing mark to 
minimise the risk of traffic accidents, is spreading rapidly. It 
is Officially adopted in France, and appeals to English listeners 
have been broadcast from Fécamp. Rotary Clubs are doing 
much to help the movement in this country. 


CHRISTOPHER STONE. 
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Symphony Orchestra at the H.M.V. studios, in the recording’ 


BOOK REVIEW 


AN INTRODUCTION TO AN UNPUBLISHED 
EDITION OF THE PIANOFORTE SONATAS 
OF BEETHOVEN. By John B. McEwen. 
(Oxford Press, 3s. 6d.) 


There are two or three people whose abstention from the 
writing of books is a torment: we fear much unwritten wisdom 
may die with them. Sir John McEwen is one. This book 
shows how much there still is for scholarship and keen practical 
sense to do for us. In The Thought in Music (1912) Sir John 
wrote a book about the rhythmic life of music which has long 
been treasured as one of the few writings about “ theory,” as 
it is called, that, read after the period of examinations and hard 
student life, taught one something new and exciting. Notation 
is, as I have more than once remarked, half daft and wholly 
illogical. Sir John shows how difficult it is for a composer to 
set down what he exactly wants, and for the interpreter to 
know how he “‘ may penetrate through the superficial symbol 
to the essential thought.” Performance, as Sir John says, is, 
at its best, re-composing. This is one of many fruitful brief 
sayings. If we could only have heard Beethoven’s own ideas, 
notated as the record notates—performed by himself. The 
gramophone was invented sadly late, when most of the great 
music had been written. ‘If all extraneous and superficial 
elements could be eliminated from the curves of the gramophone 
record, and if musicians could master the art of plotting such 
curves, we would have a notation which could express any 
pitch combination or succession, any values or contrasts, 
time-values, successions or variations.” 

Bar-lines are a curse. Part of Sir John’s plan is to use them, 
not arithmetically, but as aids to the understanding of the 
music’s rhythmic life. At present students are like people 
“trying to see the landscape through the bars of a cage.” 
Here is a wise word: ‘‘ While language tries to convey a 
message, music is itself the message.’ Only through a 
thorough understanding of the principles and practice of 
rhythmically balanced architecture can one grasp Beethoven’s 
sonatas. This has long needed saying, and Sir John expounds 
the whole matter here, in a way which delights me, and will 
enlarge the world of Beethoven for anyone with a little technical 
knowledge who is prepared to bend his mind to the matter. 
There is a sample movement, the Rondo from Op. 10, No. 3, 
written out in the new way. It should be added that the same 
old rag-bag collection of notes and lines is used—Sir John is too 
practical to try inventing fancy notations : but the application 
of bar-lines, the occasional use of a third stave, and the markings 
of meaning, make it possible for even a modest performer to 
find new eloquence on Beethoven’s behalf. If this were a 
technical journal, I should be happy to commend in detail the 
book’s marrowy nourishment ; as it is, I beg all serious music- 
lovers to get hold of it. It has applications to all instrumental 
writing, and lots of probing remarks on music in general. 
This, for instance: ‘‘ The exaggerated reaction to the idio- 
syncrasies of the instrument, which is nearly always the sign 
of a composer of the lesser sort... .” “‘ The inexperienced 
composer usually has no difficulty in getting out of his key. 
His problem is to remain in one-key long enough to be able to 
say something coherent.’’ There is a fine passage about the 
special values of ‘‘ public performance in the presence of a 
number of people, all unitedly attentive.”” That is where 
radio listening is so wasteful, and often unimpressive. Does 
not this passage sum up the whole of “ appreciation ” ?—“‘ In 
both performance and listening the vitally important thing is 
that the fluctuations of energy and feeling which led the 
composer to pursue in each piece the line of shape expressed 
by both the rhythmic and tonal oscillations, should, in virtue 
of our apprehension of the musical expression, be reborn in our 
minds as we perform and listen.” Truly, ye must be born 
again. 

W. R.A. 
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(GRAMOPHONES & RECORDS IN STRANGE PLACES 






by DONALD REID 


FEW weeks ago, at Gibraltar, there was brought to a 

conclusion a Tour of the World which one can truthfully 
say has been unique in the history of Musical Globe Trotting. 
The Westminster Glee Singers, of which I had the honour to 
be a member, were a party of fourteen men and boys, organised 
by the late Mr. Edward Branscombe for the purpose of touring 
the British Empire and spreading far and wide the glories of 
the Folk Music and National Songs of our native country. 
During the course of the Tour, 1,160 concerts were given in 
hundreds of different towns, to thousands of interested and 
delighted people in all parts of the Empire, and to English- 
speaking people in other parts of the world, including the 
U.S.A., Alaska, Honolulu, Philippine Isles, China, Siam, Egypt, 
Palestine, etc. With the exception of the West Indies, 
practically all the Colonies and Dominions were visited. It 
has occurred to me that a few remarks regarding my observa- 
tions and experiences of the far-reaching and growing uses of 
Gramophones and Records might be of interest to readers of 
THE GRAMOPHONE. I would first like to say how grateful 
I am for the kindness and courtesy of so many dozens of 
managers of Music Shops and Gramophone Agencies, who have 
been kind enough to let me hear records whenever I have asked 
them, and in some cases to lend me records and machines. 
To me, travelling as we did, this was a source of never-failing 
joy, giving one a chance of keeping in touch with orchestral 
and operatic music which otherwise it would have been 
impossible to do, 

People in Europe little realise how starved people are, 
musically, in the out-of-the-way parts of the Empire. Even in 
the big towns things are not much better As far as I can 
remember, the only permanent professional orchestras per- 
forming all the year round in the Empire, outside the British 
Isles, are in Cape Town and Durban. In Canada and Australia 
there are a few excellent orchestras, but they do not perform 
regularly, nor are they professional or permanent as is the case 
with the big subsidised American orchestras. It can then be 
readily understood how much use can be, and is, made 
of recorded music. In Australia, New Zealand, and in 
Africa, one does not hesi to say that, generally speaking, 
the most enjoyable parts of: wireless programmes are the 
broadcasting of records. This is said with all due respect to 
the excellent work done by the many clever performers in all 
these countries, but—there are not enough of them, nor, 
owing largely to financial reasons, is the standard high enough 
to compete with the recorded. yersions of the best music. 
One finds in the Colonies many enthusiastic musicians, both 
professional and amateur, who have made large collections of 
records, and who delight) in giving musical treats to their 
friends by giving operatic recitals and symphony concerts 
entirely by means of records. Through the kindness of such 
people as Mr. Bernard Page of Wellington, N.Z., Mr. Chas. 
Gray of Invercargill, N.Z. (who has a really wonderful collec- 
tion), Mr. Bowes-Smith of Hong Kong, and many others, I 
have passed many happy hours listening to complete per- 
formances of ‘“ Tristan,’ ‘‘ Aida,” and the symphonies of 
César Franck, Tchaikovsky, etc. 

An unlooked-for use of records was found in Bangkok. 
Here, in his capital, the King of Siam maintains a full orchestra 
of 60 players, who perform more than creditably symphonies, 
overtures, and other orchestral works of a like nature, as well 
as selections from the latest musical comedies, and other light 
music. When it is understood that all the performers are 
native Siamese, who till quite recently were musically and 
sometimes literally in the jungle, the result is astonishing. 
The conductor is a German-Siamese, who has never travelled 


further than Singapore: the most interesting thing is, 
however, that most of their ideas of interpretation are gained 
through the gramophone. The records are played over and 
over again until the pieces are learnt. I was told that many 
members of the orchestra do not know what they are playing— 
simply No. 2-3, or whatever it is, from the Red or Blue book ! 
Most certainly they are doing good work. Many of their 
performances are broadcast, and must eventually have a great 
musical influence in the Far East. One learns many interesting 
facts from dealers in these out-of-the-way places. I was 
surprised to hear that native Siamese and Chinese, in places 
hundreds of miles away from big towns, buy records of piano 
and violin concertos, and they are, moreover, particular as to 
who is the soloist! In Tientsin I heard for the first time the 
latest H.M.V. Electric Gramophone, and was told it had been 
used for a performance of the ‘“‘ Messiah ’”’ in the local church. 

I wonder if it will ever be possible to obtain in England any 
of the very quaint (to us) and interesting records made of 
native music in all parts of the world? In China, Siam, 
Burma, India, the Malay States, Philippine Isles, East Africa, 
Central Africa, and Arabian-speaking countries, there have 
been made a huge collection of records of great interest to the 
musical historian and student, and many of which would be a 
source of amusement to the general public. As far as I 
know, none of these records are obtainable in England, although 
most of them are made by the great recording companies so 
well known here. I came across recordings of some native 
music in Rhodesia which would be an eye-opener to most 
English musicians. Genuine native music, not naturalised 
Western music, and sung by really fine natural voices. These 
records have a large sale amongst the natives themselves. 
The African native, of whatever part of Africa I visited, has 
two great ambitions in life, one is to own a cycle and the other 
a gramophone! It is a most interesting sight to see a crowd 
of blacks outside a music shop in any town in Rhodesia 
listening open-mouthed to records made by their own people. 
There is one abuse of records—especially in these days of high 
power electrical reproduction—which we in London seem to 
be mercifully spared, and that is street competition. In so 
many towns in Canada and America generally, one encounters 
within the space of a few hundred yards, perhaps a dozen 
electric gramophones, grinding out records—mostly Jazz. The 
resulting din can be imagined. I suppose it serves a purpose— 
only Americans know what. 

The Westminster Glee Singers made records for the Victor 
Co. in Montreal, and for the Parlophone Co.in Australia. The 
latter had a large sale in Australasia and South Africa, but of 
course cannot be obtained in England. At the beginning of 
the Tour—1928—the record trade was booming everywhere, 
but, like most other things, trade has slumped during the last 
year or so, owing to the world depression. I am convinced, 
though, that all over the world the sale of records of the best 
kind of music would go up by leaps and bounds if the price 
could be substantially reduced. People want the best all the 
world over, but in these hard times! One of the least known 
occupations in the world must surely be that of the “‘ Great 
Music Hunter.”” I met the Bombay manager of the H.M.V. 
Co. in East Africa literally hunting for fresh musical material 
to record. He interviewed missionaries, native chiefs, 
commissioners, local musicians, amateur collectors of native 
musical folk-lore, etc., all down the E. Coast of Africa, and for 
hundreds of miles inland. 

One would like to ramble on, discoursing of interesting and 
strange happenings, musical and otherwise, but space, and the 
reader’s patience, is by this time exhausted. 
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The McMichael Duplex Four Price £17 17s. 
Specification. 

1 Screened Grid H.F. Stage :—Mazda 215 8.@. 

Grid Leak Detector :—Cossor 210 H.L. 

Low Frequency Stage :—Cossor 210 H.L. 

Output Stage :—Marconi LP2. 

Inter-valve Couplings :—R.C.C. and Transformer. 

Speaker :—Balanced Armature. 

H.T. Battery :—120-volt Ever-Ready. 

L.T. Accumulator :—Three Star, Unspillable 


There are a number of points about the design and perform- 
ance of this portable worthy of special note. Of primary 
importance is the quality of reproduction, which, for a set of 
this type, is remarkably good. There is very little of the 
usual balanced-armature nasality, the treble end of the scale 
is clean and crisp and the bass response is particularly good 
for a speaker of this type, and, of course, it is the only type 
we have any right to expect in a portable where light weight 
combined with sensitivity are so important. Selectivity and 
sensitivity are also above the average portable standard. 
Here in Soho Square 
eight or nine foreign 
broadcasts were re- 
ceived on the medium 
wave-band with ade- 
quate volume and 
free from mutual 
interference in broad 
daylight. On _ the 
long wave-band four 
stations were tuned 
in each with a mini- 
mum of background 
and at programme 
strength. Of the 
noteworthy con- 
structional details, 
special mention must 
be made of the! act that there is no grid-bias battery, the biases 
for the L.F. and output valves being obtained automatically 
by means of resistances placed in appropriate positions in the 
circuit. Also that there are only two tappings (the negative 
and one positive) taken to the H.T. battery, the necessary 
intermediate voltages being obtained by anode feed resistances, 
and these, of course, also act as decouplers to prevent feed- 
back and possible motor-boating. This method of providing 
the various H.T. voltages ensures an even discharge of the 
H.T. battery. and so lengthens its useful life. The decoupling 
of the various points in the circuit must also have a decided 
advantageous effect on the reproduction as a whole. 

There are only five controls, namely (from left to right) 
the reaction knob, the wave-change lever, the milled tuning 
wheel, the trimmer lever and a knob which serves the dual 
purpose of operating the volume control and the on and off 
switch. The tuning scale is of the full vision type and is 
calibrated in wave-lengths. The pointer which traverses the 
scale is mechanically connected to the wave-change switch 
lever and as this is moved from the medium to the long wave- 
band position (or vice versa) so the pointer moves with it 
and operates over the appropriate wave-band calibrations. 
Both the reaction control and the volume control are smooth 
in operation ; the latter, which is a resistance in one filament 
of the S.G. valve, gives rise to a slight time lag between each 
setting, but one soon becomes accustomed to this 





TECHNICAL REPORTS 









All the valves are mounted horizontally in an aluminium 
box situated immediately at the rear of the control panel 
and are easy of access. 

It should be added that another version of this receiver in 


a walnut transportable case of the upright pattern is now . 


available at the same price. The Duplex is certainly, in our 
opinion, a first-class portable. 


The H.M.V. 501 Radio-Gramophone, D.C. Model 
Price 29 guineas 
: Specification. 
Screened-Grid H.F. Stage :—Marconi DSB Metallised Valve. 
Grid Detector :—Marconi DH Valve. 
Output Stage :—Marconi DPT Valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Transformer. 
Motor :—Series Commutator Type. 
Pick-up :—No. 15. 
Loud Speaker :—Permanent Magnet Moving Coil (S7). 
Wavelength Range :—220-550 and 1,000-2,000 metres. 
Voltage Range :—190-250. 


To those who have any misgivings about the efficiency of a 
D.C. radio-gramophone, as compared with its A.C. counter- 
part, we most heartily commend this D.C. version of the 
H.M.V. 501 table radio-gramophone. In external appearance 
it is identical with the A.C. model (reviewed in the November 
1931 issue) and the basic circuit is fundamentally the same ; 
but the internal lay-out is, naturally, modified to accommodate 
the D.C. mains equipment. In its reproducing characteristics, 
too, it is very similar: piano tone, speech and wood-wind 
are remarkable for their clarity of definition. In fact, the 
cleanness of the reproduction as a whole is, in our opinion, 
rather better than that of. the A.C. version. It is only when 
operating at maximum 
volume, which, inci- 
dentally, is much too 
loud for comfortable 
listening, that any 
appreciable keenness 
or roughness becomes 
apparent. 

In quite a short 
session, using a 40-ft. 
aerial and a moderate 
earth, a dozen foreign 
stations were received 
with adequate volume 
and with a negligible 
amount of interference, 
either from the carrier 
waves of nearby trans- 
mitters or from the 
mains themselves. The 
elimination of ripple or 
other parasitic mains 
noises is accomplished 
in @ convincing -man- 
ner, for seldom have we 
listened to an instru- 
ment where these were 
so nearly inaudible. 
Separate tests of the gramophone motor show that this 
component has an adequate torque, gives a uniform speed, 
and, more important still, causes no radio-frequency or 
audio-frequency disturbances. 
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The filaments of the indirectly heated D.C. valves are con- 
nected in series, the surplus volts being dissipated in a special 
screened cartridge type resistance situated near the ventilated 
back of the cabinet. 

The controls are identical in position and operation to 
those of the A.C. model. 


The Collaro Motor No. 32 Price 50s. 


“There is little doubt that this is wonderful value in electric 
gramophone motors.” 

That, if you remember, was the opening sentence of our 
report on that excellent Collaro product, the ‘‘ Empire” 
induction motor. The same words apply equally well in the 
case of the motor under review—the Collaro No. 32 induction 
motor. Indeed, we would go further in this instance and say 
that there is no possible doubt whatever. Although it costs 
10s. less, its efficiency characteristics compare favourably 
with those of the ‘“‘Empire”’ motor: admittedly the torque 
is not quite so high, but when one remembers that a torque 
of 400 gram-centimetres is quite a satisfactory figure it will 
be seen by referring to the summary below that the No. 32 
has a useful reserve. Rigorous playing tests with all types 
of records and needles and with various amounts of pressure 
on the needle point confirmed this. The ingenious mechanical 
features of the ‘‘ Empire’ motor—the cushioned drive, the 
compensating floating governor, which minimises any tendency 
to “hunting” or “squaring,” the electro-mechanical auto- 
matic stop, adjustable over a wide range for almost any position 
in which a pick-up arm or tone-arm are likely to be placed, 
the convenient lubricating ducts and the neat series-paralleling 
device for adjusting the motor to either of its two voltage 
ranges—are all common to both motors. In one respect the 


No. 32 has an advantage in that the depth, from the underside 
of the unit plate to the bottom of the motor casing, is appre- 
ciably less and can thus be incorporated in instruments where 
model is too large. 
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for spatial reasons the “‘ Empire 
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Feature. | Remarks. 








Torque 

Governing 

Mechanical Noise 

Radio Frequency Disturbance 
Audio Frequency Disturbance :— 


Good (490 gram-centimetres) 
Good. 

Very slight, 

Nil. 





Magnetic Nil. 
Electrostatic Nil. 
Time to accelerate to 78 r.p.m. from rest | 4 seconds. 
Temperature rise in four hours run | 46° F. 


Weight on record required to reduce | 
speed by 1 r.p.m. | 13.4 ozs. 
Consumption (200-volt input) | 24 watte. 
Percentage change in speed for 5 per cent. | 
change in voltage 


Voltage Range 


0.9. 
100-130 and 200-260 ; 40-60 
cycles, 














The principal differences between the two motors lies 
in the disposition, construction and number of field coils, and 
it is owing to the careful design of these, of the rotor and of 
the governor mechanism that the satisfactory standard of 
efficiency has been achieved. The unit plate, its associated 
fittings and the turntable are all finished a pleasing bronze 
colour. The turntable is 12 inches in diameter and runs 
particularly true. 


x« «* * 
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Sound-Box Whistle 

At some time or other, almost every sound-box 
develops a very annoying complaint in the nature of an 
extraneous high-pitched whistle that accompanies 
nearly every soprano vocal record, or for that matter, 
most records in which the high frequencies are promi- 
nent. Usually this is the first sign of the deterioration 
of the rubber gaskets, which, as they gradually begin 
to perish, harden and then fail to damp out the 
diaphragm resonances as they radiate from the centre. 
In some cases the whistle may be mitigated, if not 
entirely removed, by the use of non-ferrous needles— 
Burmese Colours and Fibres; otherwise, new gaskets 
must be fitted. But there are other possible causes of 
whistle: if, for instance, there is a minute leak in the 
joint between the tone-arm and horn or, more likely 
still, a small leak in the rise-and-fall hinge of the 
tone-arm, it is more than probable that one of these 
defects may be the sole cause of the annoyance. The 
stoppage of the leaks in both cases is perhaps most 
easily accomplished by forcing some vaseline in the 
joints, or in the case of the tone-arm-horn leak, by 
painting the joint with a mixture of molten beeswax 
and resin. It is just possible, too, that the position of 
the gramophone in the room may account for the 
whistle ; this is a fairly remote chance, but it must 
not be forgotten if the other suggested remedies fail. 











“Gramophones, Acoustic and Radio” 


Errata.—It is not an uncommon thing, when preparing books 
of this kind, to find that errors which have evaded detection in 
the proof stages reveal themselves in the most blatant fashion 
when it is too late for correction. Thus on page 109, line 18, 
and on page 110, line 10, it is stated a cut-off of 100 cycles 
requires a horn 8 ft. long and 36 inches mouth diameter. For 
some inexplicable reason we omitted the abbreviation of the 
word “ feet ” between the 3 and the 6. This would have given 
the correct mouth diameter—3 ft. 6 ins. 





INDIVIDUALLY BUILT FOR THE CONNOISSEUR 


TANNOY 


RADIO 


Manufacturers of high-grade individually 
built sound reproducers for all purposes. For 
mains or battery operation, incorporating 
specially matched components, ensuring per- 
fect reproduction of gramophone records, etc. 


Write for full particulars: DALTON STREET, WEST NORWOOD, S.E.27 
Phone: Streatham 6731-2 (Private Branch Exchange) 
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TRADE 


Mayfair 1240 ! 

‘** Yes, that was the number I asked for—Mr. Arbib, please.” 

My ’phone bell rang again, and picking up the receiver I was 
rather startled to hear the strains of a delightful Viennese 
waltz, and judging by the timbre and style of the orchestra it 
was a Marek Weber record—or I’m a Dutchman. 

After two or three minutes the music was cut off abruptly 
and over the line came an equally abrupt, but stentorian voice, 
saying: “‘ Yes, Arbib speaking.” 

‘** Look here,” I said, ‘“‘ I asked for ’phone number Mayfair 
1240, not DB1240.” 

““Think yourself jolly lucky the operator did not play 
DB1240,” said Mr. Arbib. 

At the time I hadn’t the haziest notion of what he meant, 
but upon looking up that particular record I felt inclined to 
agree with him; it was a constant frequency record of notes 
from about 1,000 cycles up to 1,700 cycles. 

However, this is the sort of procedure that happens many 
times a day at the London Offices of The Gramophone Com- 
pany, Ltd., in Oxford Street, when the particular person you 
wish to speak to happens to be temporarily engaged. 


A Parmeko Amplifier Kit 

A kit of parts for the construction of a 25-watt amplifier 
has been produced by Messrs. Partridge & Mee, Ltd., 74, New 
Oxford Street, W.1. The amplifier consists of two stages 
with a Mazda AC/HL valve transformer coupled to a Mazda 
PP5/400 valve in the output stage. The speaker line is con- 
nected through a choke-capacity filter so that either high 
impedance or low impedance moving coil speakers can be 
used ; the latter must, of course, be connected through an 
output transformer of appropriate step-down ratio. The 
rectification of the H.T. current is carried out by a Mazda 
UU120/500. 

The input is taken to the grid of the AC/HL, across which a 
500,000-ohm volume control is fitted so that when following 
the detector valve of a radio set one can use either a. trans- 
former or resistance-capacity coupling to the amplifier, using 
this potentiometer as a variable grid leak. On gramophone, 
a pick-up can be connected directly to the input terminals. 

The price of the complete kit of parts, including drawings, 
but excluding valves, is £14 10s. For those who prefer it, 
a steel case is available at an extra cost of 21s. 


W. F. Bond & Sons 

Since the report on the Cascade IT gramophone was published 
in the October 1931 issue, several modifications of the cabinet 
have been made by the makers.. But, more important still, a 
very successful modification _has- been.made to the back- 
bearing of the tone-arm. Not content with freedom of the 
movement of the old bearing, the makers decided to fit a special 
ball-race and casing which isnow being fitted to all Cascadegramo- 
phones. Now, providing the instrument is properly levelled, 
side-pressure and its deleterious effects on records is reduced 
to a minimum. Certainly the tone-arm on the model we 
inspected was remarkably smooth and free throughout the 
whole of its movement. 


Amplifier No. 3 

We regret that, owing to unforeseen circumstances, the 
description of Amplifier No, 3, announced on page 43 last 
month, will be held over until the September issue. By that 
time we hope to have the modifications to the Vox A.C. radio- 
gramophone completed so that the necessary details will be 
ready for publication in the October issue of THE GRAMOPHONE, 


WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


An “ Expert” in the Garden 

We had the pleasure, early in June, of attending a garden 
party at which the music was provided by gramophone records 
amplified by an 8-watt amplifier and reproduced through an 
E. M. Ginn ‘‘ Expert” loud-speaker. This, as many of you 
know, consists of a permanent magnet moving-coil unit 
mounted on a conical base, and attached to an ‘‘ Expert ’”’ 
Senior horn. This was hidden behind some convenient trees, 
and after a few experiments to get the full benefit of the 
directional properties of the horn, the merry throng were 
regaled with all types of music from Opera to Musical Comedy, 
and later from Viennese Waltzes to Modern Dance music. We 
need hardly add that the speaker proved ideal for the occasion 
and stood up to the 8 watts undistorted input in valiant style. 


Synchronous Motors 

The many readers who have written to us during the last 
three or four months regarding the efficiency of the Simpsons 
Electric Turntable will be pleased to learn that we have now 
received a model for review. If our preliminary tests are any 
criterion it seems to have a very good torque, an absolutely 
negligible temperature rise and produces a minimum amount 
of mechanical noise. The motor is of the synchronous type, 
the speed being governed by the periodicity of mains and is 
thus only suitable for working from A.C. mains. 


Cataloguing Valves 

Bound together on the loose-leaf system between stout 
rexine-covered boards, the combined Mazda and Ediswan valve 
lists form one of the least irritating and yet one of the most 
comprehensive valve catalogues we have yet seen. Each 
particular section has its own index sheets which protrude 
beyond the valve data sheets in order to facilitate frequent 
references and still further to reduce annoyance to a minimum. 
Unfortunately for the layman, this excellent publication is 
only issued to manufacturers and bona-fide dealers who should 
find it of considerable assistance in short-circuiting a good deal 
of worry and trouble. 


G.E.C. Kit Policy 

The General Electric Co. Ltd. have decided to feature the 
popular Osram Four kit again in their programme for 1932-33. 
In addition to this receiver, anentirely new three-valve Screened 
Grid Battery kit, complete with built-in loud-speaker, will be 
placed on the market some time this month. This set will 
employ the latest types of Osram high conductance valves 
which are fitted with the Wembley filaments: This kit set 
will be known as the Osram Thirty-Three Music Magnet. 

On the 6th of last month the first batches of the new G.E.C. 
‘Nomad ”’ D.C. receiver were issued to the trade. Briefly, 
this consists of two screened-grid H.F. stages (with three tuned 
circuits) feeding a screened-grid detector which is coupled to a 
Pentode valve in the output stage by a resistance-capacity fed 
transformer. A moving-coil speaker of the electro-magnet 
type is incorporated in the cabinet. For the reception of the 
more powerful stations, a non-diréctional plate-aerial built into 
the receiver will, it is claimed, be found sufficient. 

The price of this four-valve receiver has been fixed at 23 
guineas. 


“‘Gramophones, Acoustic and Radio” 

In addition to the mathematical error mentioned on page 83 
the second sentence in the caption to Fig. 26, page 56, should 
read: ‘“‘ The step-up mains transformer, metal rectifier and 
electrolytic condenser are incorporated in the speaker base.” 
We forgot that a high voltage field is used in the Baker’s 
Selhurst speaker. 
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COLLECTORS? 


(Collectors are cordially invited to send enquiries; but those 
requiring replies by post are asked to enclose a stamped 
envelope. | 

My correspondence is showing an increasing interest in the 
question. whether the rare old records have a money value : 
a difficult and delicate matter to deal with. 

Certain articles, which are prized by collectors, include 
specimens which have, in varying degrees, a definite and known 
value, which has emerged out of the spreading of interest and 
a steady demand ; and which, incidentally, has taken a great 
many years to crystallize. My correspondents probably have 
something of this kind in mind, and are hoping, or fearing, as 
the case may be, that the market in old records is rising. I 
think, however, that they are premature; and though I 
certainly believe that the widening circle of collectors will one 
day inevitably form a “ market,” we may be 
thankful that the time is not yet. We are, 


CORNER 


Jovial Monk, Santley in 7'he Vicar of Bray, Eugene Stratton 
in My Little Octoroon, Caruso in Manon, Plancon in Faust, 
Edward Lloyd, Herbert Campbell, Harry Randall, Mark 
Sheridan, Gus Elen, and Dan Leno. But this pales into in- 
significance beside a ‘‘ haul’? which I made a few days later, 
when, in a second-hand furniture shop, my dazed eyes beheld 
over twenty of the very earliest celebrities, including the set of 
five of Ben Davies’ 1901 recording; red labels by Santley, 
De Lucia, and Caruso: also Renaud, Bispham, Parkina, and 
Plunket Greene: Wm. Paull and Leo Stormont. At the 
conclusion of a particularly robust rendering of Hearts of 
Oak by the last-named singer, a voice, recognisable, I think, 
can be heard saying “‘ Jolly good’! 
A record by William Green has also come my way—O Vision 
Entrancing. Green had a true tenor and a finished style, and 
was highly rated as an oratorio singer at the 
time when he recorded—1903. 





maybe, in the nebula stage, and have yet to 
take shape. 

The few pioneers in this field have picked 
up their prizes here and there probably for a 
few pence, and likely enough would not sell 
them again for as many pounds; but, on 
the other hand, few, if any, would be willing 
to pay high prices for them. A baffling 
part of the business is that, apart from the 
dises of which the interest is beyond dispute, 
some of the older collectors are apt to be 
influenced by purely personal and senti- 
mental considerations, and so have acquired 


standards of values which are not always 
shared by others ; and it is in this way that 
several records may change hands. Andrew 
Black’s Curate Song was such a one in my 





own case; and Dan Leno’s Hard-Boiled 
Egg; and so ( I have just got one) is Marie 
Tempest’s Jewel Song. Those carry me 
back to my first gramophone, which all my 
friends had perforce to hear ; and the records of the 1902 and 
1903 catalogues, which I knew by heart, definitely revive for 
me the beginnings of operatic understanding, while re-pressings 
of the same records fail to thrill me. With others it is other- 
wise ; but out of the increasing interest and a free exchange of 
views a recognised and accepted technique is certain to emerge, 
when collectors will be able to know more exactly what it is 
they aim at, and what they can hope, or cannot hope, to achieve. 
At present we are free from commercialisation, and when really 
good antiques are obtainable, they cost a mere trifle, but once 
bought, they do not again change hands. 

A somewhat piquant twist has been given to this subject 
by the news that the owner ofa number of Berliner records is 
asking £5 apiece for them! I don’t think, however, that this 
need cause others any undue depression or elation: I should 
myself, on this valuation, possess over two hundred pounds 
worth—but I am not thinking of asking the bank for a loan 
on the‘strength of them. Only a small proportion of these 
records were of personal interest, as voices were far less success- 
ful in those days than bands and banjos. In addition to 
Lil Hawthorne, Connie Ediss, and Maurice Farkoa, whom I 
have already mentioned, I have had reports of others by 
Edna May, Landon Ronald, R. G. Knowles, and Leslie Stuart. 
I don’t think that any collector will feel quite complete without 
some specimens of these relics. 

I have bought up a little hoard of “ old timers,” which con- 
tains nothing later than 1904, and includes The Curate Song 
and Annie Laurie, both by Andrew Black, and both the piano- 
accompanied original recordings of 1903... Wm, Paull in. Zhe 


EMMA CALVE 


Other notable ‘finds’ which have been 
reported by readers include: 2-—2779, An 
Evensong, by Ben Davies; 2-2707, Don 
Giovanni, by Scotti; and 047907, Hungarian 
Dance, by Joachim. 

I am not very pleased with the photo of 
Calvé on which I have decided for this 
month’s recording pioneer ; I am not quite 
sure whether it represents ‘‘ Ophélie”’ or 
*“Salomé ”’ (Massenet’s brand), but as my 
aim is to use photographs which are con 
temporary with the records, I had no choice. 

Calvé was undoubtedly the most vivid 
actress-vocalist of the operatic stage, and 
though the American public demanded that 
she should do nothing but ‘‘ Carmen,” so 
marvellous was her range and versatility, 
that she had no difficulty with ‘‘ Marguerite ”’ 
in Faust, or ‘‘Ophélie” in Hamlet. At 
Covent Garden she sang in La Navaraisse, 
with Plangon: Cavalleria with De Lucia and 
Ancona: .Herodiade, with Renaud, Plancon, Kirkby Lunn, and 
Dalmores (what a waste of material!) ; and elsewhere, Messa- 
line, in De Lara’s opera. Her arrival at The Gramophone 
Company’s studio in Maiden Lane to make her first records in 
1902 was related to me by Mr. Gaisberg, who, having with 
some difficulty persuaded the greatest of all Carmens to enter 
a four-wheeled cab, found that it was an easier matter to get 
her in than to get her out, as Calvé, looking up at the dismal 
building, decided that she was quite comfortable where she was, 

The seven published records which she made on this occasion 
were the only ones she made in this country, and despite the 
fact that they were not long on sale, they were full of life and 
action, and very much more characteristic then the colourless 
American records of 1908 and after. The Carmen Seguidilla 
was recorded twice on 3285 (I have them both) ;* one has a 
portamento of truly alarming dimensions, and some most 
amusing shrieked comments following her final note, dying 
away into a torrent of words. She had something to say also 
in the middle of Voi lo sapete. These records may be crude, 
but they are the real Calvé: they are, of course, great rarities, 
and much prized by their owners. 

The American records of 1908 and.after. do Calvé no justice ; 
they belong to the epoch when smoothness of reproduction was 
considered of greater importance than a lifelike rendering, and 
these sound too “polite” altogether. Therefore I cannot 
disagree with that correspondent who said that if those were 
Calvé,- her Carmen seemed like a schoolgirl beside Maria 
Gay. The latter’s Carmen records were most excellent— 
the Chanson Boema simply thrilling, Maria was a really great 
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Carmen, but there was something wrong with the records if 

they showed her as better than Calvé. It is time we had 
another Carmen—vwe had only to wait seven years for Gay, but 
we have waited another twenty for her successor, and are 
waiting still. The gap after Calvé’s retirement was filled, and 
finely sung, by Kirkby Lunn, after Destinn had tried, and failed 
—unaccountably, but quite decisively. 

Before leaving the portrait subject, may I appeal for the 
loan of an original photograph of Mme. Suzanne Adams, for 
inclusion in this series? 

Although there is still plenty of time (at the date of writing) 
to receive applications for the Maurel record, I may say that 
the opportunity which is being offered to acquire copies of a 
limited subscription issue of a really remarkable record is one 
which is not likely to recur, if readers, through their own apathy, 
let this one slip. I am offering this in response to letters from 
all over the world asking for such an issue, and I must ask 
politely, but quite firmly, for adequate support. Doubtless 
the confidence of applicants for the Farrar record was badly 
shaken by the complete breakdown of the English branch of 
the I.R.C.C., but this, as I have said before, was in no way my 
fault, and the present issue is entirely independent of that 
body. Further issues will naturally depend upon the success 
of this; but I may say that I am contemplating another 
Maurel coupling, namely, Era la notte from Otello, and Serenata 
from Don Giovanni; also of two sides by Ernest van Dyck, 
Fonotipia records, of songs by Schumann—Die Post, and 
Ich Grolle nicht. Yan Dyck will be remembered by the less 
young as the successor to Jean de Reszke as a Wagnerian tenor. 
Though the finest Tristan I ever heard or saw, he did not confine 
himself to Wagner, but was heard in such operas as Faust and 
Manon. He sang “ Tannhiuser ”’ in the Gala performance on 
the occasion of Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee in 1897, and 
was one of the outstanding singers of this brilliant period. 

Neither of these two couplings, however, will be offered until 
the Maurel previously offered has been successfully launched ; 
and if the requisite number of subscriptions has not been 
received by the middle of June, we will see whether the present 
exhortation will have any effect. In that case, will those who 
have already sent remittances have patience for a little longer ! 

I am delighted to get letters from those correspondents who 
say that, although they do not collect records, they find some- 
thing to interest them in my references to the old times and 
singers. One such writes that he heard Jean de Reszke seven 
times, and that he set for him such an ideal of beauty that he 
has never heard anything like it since. This seems to confirm 
what we have always heard—and some finer artists followed 
De Reszke than we get to-day. Here are a few more interesting 
data for my middle-aged friends, which may revive some 
memories : The Italian premiére of La Bohéme in England was 
on May 24th, 1890, with Melba and Zelie de Lussan ; De Lucia, 
Ancona, Gilibert, and Journet. Premiére in England of 

. Pagliacci was in 1892, with Melba, De Lucia, and Ancona. Of 
Tosca, 1900, with Ternina, De Lucia and Scotti. Bonci, 
Saleza, Alvarez, Suzanne Adams, Maurel, Julia Ravogli, Van 
Dyck, Renaud, Jean and Edouard were all singing then. I 
seldom get to Covent Garden now, and though still able to cross 

the road unaided, I feel “‘ out of it’? when Ido. I suppose the 
young people are not really any younger than they were 
twenty years ago, but even in the gallery the long-haired ones 
used to wear collars, and did not come disguised as moujiks. 


A little mild amusement may be had at the expense of the 
critics of round about the year 1900: for instance, one informs 
the Opera Syndicate that it is a mistake to put Cavalleria and 
Pagliacci in the same bill: another expresses the opinion that 
the réle of “‘Mimi” is quite beneath Melba’s attention : 
Aida is too “‘ heavy ”’ ever to be a popular success : in condemn- 
ing the premiére of Tosca, the critic says that to set successful 
plays to music is to court failure, and quotes Otelloand Falstaff. 
The same critic seemed to think that the ‘“‘ Page’s Song” was 
the best thing in Romeo et Juliette! All this hasn’t much to 
do with records—and yet it has—in a way. 





Mr. Ulysses Walsh, of Virginia, U.S.A., who always has 
something interesting to say, writes as follows : 

I have just finished reading the “‘ Collectors’ Corner ”’ in the 
May issue of THE GRAMOPHONE, and am writing these lines to 
say that I fear that your information as to thousands of master 
records having been “ butchered ’’ last April is correct. I 
can’t speak as to England, but I do know that, hearing that 
Victor was in the habit of destroying many cut-out records, I 
wrote to Camden and asked that a stop be put to this practice, 
saying that I would undertake to guarantee that I could find a 
great many enthusiasts in the cause of preserving master 
records who would agree to give hundreds (or, in some cases, 
thousands) of them house room. I pointed out that by so 
doing the Victor people would have these old masters out of 
the way, but they, at the same time, would be taken care of, 
and would be always available should it be found desirable to 
press from any of them in future. The reply, which came 
weeks later, was that the company had thoroughly considered 
my proposal, but had decided that it could not well alter_its 
established policy. ‘“‘As a matter of fact,’ the Victor 
official’s letter said, “ at this writing we are engaged in going 
through our files and destroying the majority of old masters 
and matrices which we feel will hardly hereafter be of any use 
to us.” 

This may be a straw showing the direction of the wind, but, 
on the other hand, the majority of matrices could well be spared ; 
may we not hope, therefore, that the selection has been made 
with discrimination? 

While I agree that it would be satisfactory to know that no 
irreparable damage has been done to historical matrices, would 
collectors, in fact, like to see the early records replaced in the 
ordinary catalogues? ‘‘ Collecting” implies some sort of 
scarcity, and if this factor is eliminated, collecting, in that 
sense, disappears. Theoretically, this would not affect the 
specialists in original discs, but it might cause considerable 
perplexity to those who have not yet settled on any hard and 
fast rules for collecting. 

In the case of exceptional records, there is much to be said 
in favour of limited, subscription issues, where possible, as 
this would tend to increase the interest in records otherwise 
unobtainable, without destroying the factor of scarcity. 
Judging from my correspondence, it seems to be established 
that the records of Albani, Edouard de Reszke, and Maurel 
represent the height of the collector’s ambition. Of the rarity 
of these there is no doubt: but personally I should place 
any of the original 1902-3 H.M.V. red labels on a level with 
these, but they were withdrawn at so early a date that there 
are probably quite a lot of collectors who do not know of their 
existence. These 10in. records include Calvé, Suzanne Adams, 
Sammarco, Scotti, Plancon, Renaud, Van Rooy, Kubelik, 
De Lucia, De Luca, Bispham, Battistini, “‘Carmen Sylva,” 
and the 12in. records of Santley. That the British Museum 
will one day seek to acquire the few existing copies of these 
does not seem to me to admit of a shade of doubt. 


P. G. Hurst. 


NOVELTY 


COMPLETE OPERA “FALSTAFF” 
Italian Recording 14 Records £3:17 


COMPLETE OPERA ‘*‘OTELLO”’ 
16 Records £3: 12 


The Foreign Record Shop 


M. T. NEWMAN 
2 LOWER PORCHESTER STREET, W.2 
Off Edgware Rd., 3 minutes from Marble Arch. 'Phone: Paddingjon 4300 


Italian Recording 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 

[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side 
only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THE 
GRAMOPHONE, 10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer's 
full name and address must be given. A stamped envelope 
must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manuscript 
is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact 
that the publication of letters does not imply his agreement 
with the views expressed by correspondents. | 


HILL AND DALE RECORDING. 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—I have no doubt that many overseas readers of 
THE GRAMOPHONE will be interested in having fuller details 
of the new hill-and-dale system of recording now being developed 
in the United States than have so far been given. This method 
is said to bring revolutionary improvements, and many observers 
hope that it will rejuvenate the now moribund American record 
industry. 

Deems Taylor, writing recently of the experiments being 
made with the vertical cut method by the Bell Telephone 
engineers, said: ‘‘ What the Bell engineers under Halsey A. 
Frederick have done is, first of all, to revolutionise the method 
and the materials of recording. Instead of electroplating their 
master record, they deposit the metal upon it in the form of 
vapour so that its fineness is not that of grains but of molecules. 
Hence, fewer and smaller bumps in the sound track . . . which 
is vertically cut. Consequently, the needle, instead of continually 
hitting the sides as well as the bottom of the track, slides along 
the bottom, with very little friction against the sides. 

“The dise itself is made of a new translucent material that 
is whitish-yellow in colour, as flexible as celluloid, and presents 
a surface that, even in the sound track, is as smooth as polished 
plate-glass. The needle is a diamond . . . and is practically 
indestructible. It is so balanced that it rests upon the dise with 
@ pressure equal to only two tons per square inch. If this weight 
seems alarming, be assured by remembering that the average 
steel needle exerts a pressure of 15 tons per square inch upon 
the disc. The result of these developments is a disc that comes 
much nearer being absolutely scratchless than anything hereto- 
fore thought possible. 

** At the demonstration I heard, the reproducing apparatus 
consisted of a bank of eight large speakers for transmitting 
the lower sound-frequencies and four very small speakers to 
handle the higher ones (the overtones). Incidentally, the power 
employed was fifteen times that used in the average picture 
house. . . . The demonstration started at a frequency-limit of 
3,500 and then moved up. 

‘* One’s first impression was that of an average sound-picture, 
except that the scratch was reduced to a faint tapping sound. 
Then as the illuminated sign read ‘ 5,000,’ ‘7,500,’ ‘ 9,000,’ 
one began to realize how ludicrously imperfect our sound- 
recording has been. The mud began to sift out of the sound— 
no longer did one have the impression that the speakers were 
standing behind heavy curtains, the ‘S’ sounds, which are the 
bugbear of all sound engineers, became sharp and clear, with 
no suggestion of lisp, the final consonants emerged clean-cut 
and unblurred, the vowels took on their full value.” 

A later article published in the New York Times mentions 
that the Bell system will record frequencies up to 10,000 cycles 
and asserts that it will exclude extraneous sounds, either in the 
form of surface noise or of distortion. ‘‘A wider range of 
volume and much longer playing time have also been gained. 
pn tues records will play from 15 to 20 minutes on one 
side.” 

Quoting further from the Times article: ‘‘ Careful measure- 
ments of the lateral method of cutting, it was said, showed that 
a certain amount of distortion was due to the cutting method 
itself, which permits the needle to skid from side to side. . . . 





In the new (hill-and-dale) method, although the actual pressure 
on the disc is small, it is sufficient—in conjunction with a light 
spring by which the needle is fastened to the reproducing head 
—to force the stylus to follow the exact undulations at all 
times. There is no skipping, and thus the distorting frequencies 
that occur with side-cut records are absent. 

‘* Records are made, by a hot pressing process, of a very 
smooth and practically unbreakable material. The reproducing 
stylus is not a replaceable steel needle but a permanent jewel 
point. Because of the light pressure of the reproducing stylus, 
records will last for several thousand playings without deteriora- 
tion. One of the outstanding achievements is a much greater 
naturalness in the reproduced speech or music.” 

One point that does not yet appear to have been made clear 
is whether the Victor Company, which has for so many years 
controlled the recording activities of Stokowski and the 
Philadelphia Symphony and who have been energetically 
recording for the new system, or whether some new company 
will take over the sales rights of the Bell records and attempt 
to make headway against the American public’s present 
intense indifference to the gramophone and all its potentialities. 

It is notable, however, that this ‘‘ new ’”’ method is, in its 
essentials, a harking back to Thomas Edison’s way of making 
dise records: recording by the hill-and-dale method, using a 
diamond point and having a “ floating”? action of the stylus 
so that there is no wear on the record. Tho chief difference 
seems to be that the new records are “translucent” but 
unbreakable, while Edison secured permanence by making his 
records about three times as thick as ordinary discs. Many of 
us have all along contended that Edison records, within 
sharply defined limits of range and volume, were by far 
the best ever made by anybody, and the seeming supremacy 
of what we regarded as the inferior lateral system has galled 
us within recent years. Now we begin to feel that daylight is 
ahead and have all the delectable sensations of those fortunate 
ones who have cast their bread upon the waters and seen it 
return after many days. 

Yours faithfully, 

U.S.A. ** EDISONIAN.” 





WAGNER GRAMOPHONE RECITALS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—I shall be glad if you can find space to make 
known the above recitals. Their object is two-fold—the wider 
diffusion of Wagner’s music dramas, and their inexpensive 
presentment for the benefit of people unable to hear opera here 
or in Germany. 

The first series in October will be ‘‘ The Ring ”’ (Rheingold, 
Valkyrie, Siegfried, Twilight of the Gods); ‘‘ Lohengrin” ; 
** Tannhiauser.”’ 

The price of the six recitals will be 10s., or 2s. for each recital. 
A lecture by Mr. Edwin Evans (editor of The Music Lover) 
will precede or accompany each recital. After expenses are 
paid, all profits will go to the Greater London Fund for the 
Blind. 

If the audience is small, the recitals will be given at the 
Ballet Club, 2a, Ladbroke Road, W.11. From August, tickets 
will be on sale, by the courtesy of the following firms :— 

Messrs. J. B. Cramer, 120, High Street, Kensington ; 

Messrs. Foyle, 121, Charing Cross Road ; 

Messrs. Dean and Dawson, 81, Piccadilly ; 
and Messrs. J. B. Cramer, 136, High Street, W.11, in whose 
hands I have placed all the arrangements for gramophones and 
records by the kind permission of The Gramophone Company. 

The dates of the recitals will be October 8th, 15th, 22nd and 
29th, and November 5th and 12th, at 8 p.m. 

Among those who are in sympathy with this project are 
Frau Winifred Wagner, Richard Wagner's daughter-in-law, 
Mr. Ernest Newman, Miss Lilian Baylis, Professor Buck, 
Mr. Rex Vicat Cole, Mr. Ashley Dukes, Mr. Aldous Huxley, 
Mr. Arnold Haskell, Mr. Oliver Hall, R.A., Admiral and Mrs. 
Mark Kerr, the Rt. Hon. George Lansbury, M.P., Mr. and Mrs. 
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Compton Mackenzie, Miss Ethel Mannin, Mr. Ernest Schelling, 
Herr Friedrich Schorr, Miss Julia Schelling (lecturer on Wag- 
nerian opera at Bayreuth, Munich and New York), Mr. Percy 
Scholes, Lady Maud Warrender, Mr. Hugh Walpole. The 
Polytechnic, the Royal College of Music, St. Paul’s Girls’ 
School, Norland Place School have also shown an interest in 
the scheme. 
Yours faithfully, 
London, W.8. (Mrs.) ALycE K. WoopwWaArb. 
THE SOCIETY MOVEMENT. 
(T'o the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—I have been asked by various enthusiastic but 
not too affluent gramophiles to raise a point which has not, 
apparently, occurred to any of your readers; namely, that if 
the ‘Society > movement continues in its present form, the 
large proportion of indigent music lovers amongst us will 
soon be faced with the prospect of being completely cut off 
from purchasing any new records of real musical value. 

The present slogan is, ‘‘ Join existing societies to make 
others possible” ; the position at the moment being that those 
who have joined the Wolf and Beethoven Sonata Societies and 
would like to join the Sibelius are aiready let in for annual 
subscriptions totalling £5 odd for an indefinite number of years, 
not to mention the projected Haydn and other societies 
rumoured to be in process of formation for the benefit of 
members only. 

But what of (1) the hard-up gramophile who already spends 
a disproportionate amount of his income on records and who 
simply cannot afford to pay out, to him, large sums in sub- 
scriptions yearly ; (2) the intelligent music lover who could 
and would afford to purchase records of his favourite Wolf 
songs and Beethoven Sonatas, but who cannot consider pledg- 
ing himself to an indefinite number of regular subscriptions on 
the grounds that he may thus ultimately preclude himself 
from full membership in future societies of greater musical 
interest to himself than those already in existence ; (3) the man 
who is foreed through financial stringency to buy his records 
one or two at a time, but who longs just as ardently as his more 
fortunate fellow-enthusiasts to make a collection of Beethoven 
Sonatas and Sibelius Symphonies. 

To my mind, the society idea is admirable so far as it goes. 
But it does not go far enough, inasmuch as, under existing 
conditions, the very people to whom gramophone music often 
means most are going to get left badly out in the cold. So far 
as I am aware, no arrangement has yet been mooted whereby 
members of the general public might be permitted to purchase 
single records or sets of records issued by the ‘‘ Societies ’°— 
naturally and reasonably, at a slightly higher price than that 
charged to subscribing members—and I make this tentative 
proposal in the hope that you, sir, or those responsible for the 
founding of the Wolf, Beethoven and Sibelius Societies will 
give the matter due consideration. Otherwise, what with the 
increasing barrenness of the monthly catalogues and the 
monopoly of all the finest recordings made being vested in the 
hands of those wealthy enough to purchase them en masse, 
the last state of the hard-up music lover, who in the nature of 
things is often entirely dependent upon his gramophone for 
his musical pleasures, will be worse than the first. 

Yours faithfully, 

Wrexham. NoRMAN CAMERON. 

CUTS. 

(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—In the newly-recorded version of Rachmaninov’s 
Third Piano Concerto, it is hard to understand why certain 
rather irritating “‘cuts’’ have been made in the second and 
third movements—particularly when the tenth and last side 
has been used as a “fill-up” for yet another performance of 
the same composer’s G minor Prelude. 

Yours faithfully, 
Keir Dovctas, 


Bradford Musie Club. 








POT-POURRI 


Merrick’s work (completion of the ‘‘ Unfinished ”’) cannot of 
course win for what is one of the most beautiful works in all 
music—a work in which Schubert’s genius found its highest 
expression—any greater strength of appeal or attractiveness, 
but as the homage of a devout musician of another circle of 
culture it deserves recognition and respect for its artistic worth. 


(Artur Holde in Allgemeine Musikzeitung.) 


The constantly increasing urge towards external stimulus in 
music to-day is causing it to advance gradually towards an 
arid formalism to the total detriment of expression and solid 
content, in which respects it is feeble and empty without pre- 
cedent. The complete overthrowing of “ spirit or soul” which 
characterised the romantics and post-romantics has led to an 
alert cerebral control, clever and sagacious, which consumes 
itself in the search for themes and motives on which laboriously 
to build. Sentiment and sincerity—no, let us be careful, 
sentimentality and grandiloquence—are disdained, as though 
anachronistic or at least superfluous and out of date. (Mario 
Saint-Cyr in La Nuova Italia Musicale.) 


From this it follows that we are frequently in danger of 
under-estimating the purely musical qualities of music that 
traffics with description. Tschaikovsky is a case in point. 
He may print no programs for his symphonies, yet they clearly 
tell the story of his wracked Russian soul. To some tempera- 
ments they appear to be a series of undignified, at times 
hysterical, self-exposures. And these selfsame temperaments 
easily become self-deafened to the more abstract beauties of the 
writing in these symphonies. (Isaac Goldberg—Disques.) 


And here’s announcement that N.B.C. has ruled against the 
word “crooner” in describing its artists under contract. 
They are “specialists.”” Well, we agree about that—some of 
them are specialists in dispensing agony. (F.W. in the Musical 
Leader—Chicago.) 


We read that President Hoover has suggested to Rudy Vallée, 
the stage and radio crooner, that he write and “ croon ”’ a song 
that will take us out of this depression. (F.W., Musical 
Leader—Chicago.) 


No less attractive, fresh and vivid are Haydn’s slow move- 
ments, menuets, rondos. In their moods they are more manly 
than Mozart’s more refined adagios with their delicate almost 
feminine tinges, their elegiac chromatic sighs. Haydn, on 
the other hand, has sometimes a plain grandeur, something 
sublime, hymn-like, foreign to Mozart, but found again in 
Beethoven’s adagio movements. (Dr. Hugo Leichtentritt 
in the Musical Courier.) 


To-day, throughout the world, there are far too many com- 
posers who are more concerned with clever acrobatics than 
with the human tragedy. They remind one of the person who 
feels duty bound to tell humorous stories and spicy gossip from 
the time he enters a drawing-room till he departs : professional 
amusers, than whom none is more boring. (Bainbridge Crist 
in the Musical Courier.) 


As Bach showed himself the good Genius of the German 
people and German art, harbouring in his art practically all 
the ideals which lay dormant in the German breast, religion, 
German poetry and drama, so he is the good Genius of the 
German musician, who will always refresh his spirit by contact 
with his, draw from him fresh strength and gain new courage. 
He is the spiritual leader of those who look ahead, he blesses all 
who truly work for the good of the art of music. (Joh. Seb. 
Bach, by Philipp Wolfrum.) 

RicHarRD Hort. 











